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You don’t have to be Chinese to appreciate the extra taste and 
flavor Carrier Air Conditioning imparts to Chop Suey. Carrier low- 
temperature equipment keeps ingredients fresh the year ‘round. 
Carrier control helps make many products better at lower cost. 





No Stops in Mid-Ocean— one reason why more ships in- It’s a Pleasure to shop in an air conditioned store... to 
stall Carrier Equipment than any other make. There’s a lesson work there ... to own one. For the Carrier Self-Containe:] 


here for land-lubbers too, who need the same kind of depend- Weathermaker which fits air conditioning to store requirements 
ability in air conditioning or refrigeration for stores, buildings, as a shoe is fitted to your foot, keeps costs down, clerks cheerful 2 
factories, theatres, offices or homes. and customers in a buying mood, 
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Cold Turkey proved performance—makes Carrier a leader ..and a more comfortable YOU. At home too, switch on 
in refrigeration for cold storage lockers like this, for trucks, the weather you want. Have personalized comfort with the 
corner store or industry. World-famed are Carrier Centrifugals, Carrier Home Weathermaker . . . automatic heating and air 
Cold Diffusers and Compressors which provide low-cost, depend- conditioning with oil, coal or gas, from a single handsome, 
able service everywhere. moderately priced unit. For every size home. 


See your Classified Phone Book for the 
Carrier Representative or mail this coupon 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y¥. Desk 1US 
“Weather Makers to the World” 
(In Canada: 30 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont.) 


pps . oe 2 i ll are . » Maen . Ca 5 nt . 
Dr. Willis H. Carrier “invented” air conditioning. Thanks Send me literature on Carrier Equipment for 


° 7 ‘ Office Factory | | Store Home 
lo controls and tec hniques developed by him and his aan tJ ny QJ Oo 


associates, air conditioning has opened a new world for 
you in the comforts you enjoy, the things you eat and 
wear, the way you live and work. I —— | Address... ec ec cccecccceceeccesccecsccecseceeers 
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GINS within the News — 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PRESIDENTS AS WAR-MAKERG........ PF 
A good many Congressmen seem to have the 
idea that through the Lend-Lease Bill they are 
being asked to give the President full power to 
make war. They have the wrong idea. Ever 
since George Washington the President has had 
full war-making powers. That power stems 
right from the Constitution. American history is 
full of incidents in which the Chief Executive 
has sent our armed forces into action without 
any direct authorization from Congress. 


THE COMING ASSAULT 
Ge IEEE. Shcricnitennanintnteranennenenenmannninial -. 9 


Month after month the Germans have been 
holding invasion drills all the way from France 
to Norway. Because all of this country’s defense 
plans and British-aid plans are dependent upon 
the expected invasion, The United States News 
this week presents a concise picture of how the 
invasion may take place, just what Britain is 
doing to make the clock skip the “zero hour.” 


AUTO INDUSTRY & DEFENSE.............. P.11 


Is the automotive industry prepared to keep 
Mr. Averageman on wheels and at the same 
time provide our defenders with tanks, trucks, 
combat and scout cars? The industry says “yes”. 
Presented is a frank analysis of the situation. 


LEND-LEASE: OPPOSITION VIEWS....P. 12 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Norman Thomas, Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Gen. Hugh Johnson... 
all headline names . . . all with something 
pertinent to tell Congress about the merits or 
demerits of the Lend-Lease Bill. This week, as 
last week, The United States News offers a 
summary of the most important testimony. 


PLAN TO STREAMLINE AGENCIES....P. 14 


For more than a year Congress wrestled with 
the Logan-Walter Bill, designed to place judicial 
brakes on bureaucratic power. It ended in a presi- 
dential veto. Now a new struggle is foreseen 
with a recommendation to the Attorney General 
for another measure with the same purpose. 


WAGE DEMANDS: 

DEFENSE HURDLE ..ccccccccccccccccsscccsscsscesees P. 15 
Labor unions pressing for a showdown on wage 
scales have federal labor officials sitting on the 
edges of their seats. Certain of the defense in- 











dustries are feeling the pressure now .. . others 
are expected to feel the same pressure within 
three months. Here is a preview of what prob- 
ably will happen. 


THE THIRD TERM BEGING...........00 P.17 


The pomp and circumstance of the inaugura- 
tion itself now begin to fade away in the crush 
of official business at the Capitol and the White 
House. Before all thought of it passes we sug- 
gest reading this brief article which captures the 
sparkle and gaiety, the winter chill and grim- 
ness of an historic day and week. 


SEA POWER—U.S. & AXIS............00000 P. 18 


Today, tomorrow, next year and the year after 
that, says Secretary Knox to Congress, the 
United States is outmatched on the high seas by 
the Axis powers’ war flotillas. That is the 
“truth” according to the Secretary’s statistics 
presented in the Pictogram. The “consequences” 
can be found in the crisply phrased article. 


GROWING PLANE PRODUCTION........ P. 26 


It took the Nazis seven years to perfect their 
warplane industry. It will take the United States 
less than three years to do the same job. Here in 
the Newsgram will be found the answers to the 
many questions which have been puzzling read- 
ers. Just where do we stand today in aircraft? 
What is our airplane goal? Will we reach it? 
What are the real “‘bottlenecks” ? 


AND ON OTHER PAGES: PAGE 
ME BACH: CE Cie Pe eiaccicccccssccnssicsccnsenisessee 2 
TG@MRGETOR: A LOOK ARG ccccsciccssssscosssicscsesssens 3 
Ue POCO GW iin ccsiecciiccccicccccdceserncencntcns 16 
David Lawrence Editoriall.................cccccccsssssoss 20 
Question of the Week: 

Local Committee in Each City 

To Mediate Labor Controversies?.............. 22 
The Pro and Con of National Issues.............. 24 
RE cos sincahsssdanencibuncmtiiasabebaielatins 28 
Me TIN CE To iiccvsesccicctiseicsssvvesnssscesces 29 
Fe I Wades cnc passsnccninclinsissiibbauindininns 31 
News-Lines for Businessmen...............scccccceeeees 32 
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Lord Halifax at U.S. Post . . . Moving to Raise Debt Limit . . . 


Millions for More Ships... Tax Relief for Arms Plants Extended 


Surprise arrival of Britain’s new 
ambassador, Lord Halifax, entering 
America on the battleship King 
George V in Chesapeake Bay, centers 
interest anew in Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram to aid England . . . President 
goes to Annapolis to greet the envoy. 

President tells press he has chosen 
successor of Associate Justice Mc- 
Reynolds, of Supreme Court, whose 
retirement is effective February 1, 
but withholds name of prospective 
appointee. 


x @ ® 


Congress prepares to finance de- 
fense costs . . . House Ways and 
Means Committee Chairman Dough- 
ton introduces bill to raise federal 
debt limit from $49,000,000,000 to 
$65,000,000,000 and to remove tax 
exemption from all future federal se- 
curities . . . House Foreign Affairs 
Committee hears witnesses and Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee 
starts hearings on Lend-Lease Bill 
for aid to Britain. 

House passes and sends to Senate 
the remainder of Navy plan for au- 
thority to build $1,209,000,000 worth 
of ships, shipyards, gun and ordnance 
plants . . . Bill authorizes $400,000,- 
000 for 400 naval auxiliaries, another 
$315,000,000 to supply shipyard fa- 
cilities for Navy, $194,000,000 for 
more gun and armor factories .. . To 
meet possible shortage of American 
ships in event of victory of Axis 
powers, House adopts and sends to 
the Senate resolution appropriating 
$313,500,000 to build 200 cargo ships 

. . House passes bill authorizing 
Navy to srend $300,000,000 to mod- 
ernize fleet antiaircraft defenses. 


x * * 


President asks Congress to appro- 
priate $175,000,000 immediately for 
clothing and equipment for the Army, 
which he estimated would reach 
1,400,000 enlisted men by summer 

. Defense Commission says 67 
firms, expanding facilities for defense, 
have been granted plant amortization 
privileges under tax law . . . House 
passes bill extending period within 
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which defense industries may take 
advantage of plant amortization pro- 
visions. 


x*k 


Supreme Court decides Pennsyl- 
vania law requiring annual registra- 
tion of aliens cannot be enforced ... 
that Federal Government’s power 
over aliens is exclusive . . . Senate 
Campaign Expenditures Committee 
reports that in recent campaign the 
Republican Party spent $14,941,142, 
Democratic $6,095,367 . Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee ap- 
proves nomination of Dean G. Ache- 
son as successor to Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Henry F. Grady. 

Congress reorganizes committees 

. Senate elects Senators Van Nuys, 
Indiana, as Judiciary Committee 
chairman; Byrd, Virginia, Rules 
Committee chairman. 


x kek 


Council of State Governments at 
three-day meeting indorses rearma- 
ment program, favors liaison by 
States to keep small business in- 
formed of its part in defense, advo- 
cates removal of trade barriers be- 
tween States . . . urges national tax 
commission to study overlapping 
federal, state, local taxes. 


xk k 


Britain’s Army of the Nile, victor 
at Tobruk, Italian naval base, holds 
control of Eastern Libya’s main road 
junction, opening the way toward 
other Italian strongholds . . . Amer- 
ican Ambassador Phillips confers at 
Italian Foreign Office . . . American 
Ambassador Leahy meets with French 
naval leaders and diplomats. 


xk 


Japan’s new envoy to U.S., Ad- 
miral Nomura, starts to Washington 

. One of President’s administrative 
assistants, Lauchlin Currie, leaves to 
study China’s economic situation . . 
Moscow says U.S. lifting of moral 
embargo on airplanes and aviation 
material to Soviet Russia strengthens 
relations with Washington. 
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New sGguata 


All decisions continue to hinge on war events; on what comes next in Europe. 
Best opinion of this Government's military and naval advisers is that.... 
Hitler is about set to make his big gamble; is ready with new equipment, 
new airfields, barges, submarines, mines, men--tagged for Britain and/or Ireland. 
Chance of getting there and of staying is about 50-50; is dependent on the 
one condition of gaining control of the air over the Channel. 
Failure to win this gamble, when made, will start Hitler on the downgrade; 
will mark the beginning of the end of another try at world conquest. 
Success in the gamble will mean that U. S. faces its greatest test. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


























Idea that military invasion will be tried on this country is not entertained. 

Privately, experts say that invasion is highly improbable. Publicly, they 
mention invasion as a means of jolting public opinion to realization of danger. 

Inside view is that conquest of Britain would be followed by: 

A race for Atlantic outposts in Iceland, Greenland, Cape Verde Islands, the 
Azores, with ability of this country to get there first dependent upon the fate of 
the British Fleet and upon the objectives of the conquering Germans. 

A southward drive by Japan that would force U. S. to decide quickly whether 
to sacrifice Far Eastern interests, to give up idea of keeping vital raw materials 
in hands of friends, or to send the Pacific Fleet crashing in to check the Japanese. 

An economic war in which Germany-Japan would seek to bottle up the U. S.; 
would seek to gain economic control over Latin America, to create depression in 
U. S. and Canada by closing export markets, to foster internal dissensions that 
isolation develops. In this war, biggest weapons would be in German-Japanese 
hands. 































Lend-lease plan is the President's antidote for isolation. It is intended: 
As a means for providing Britain with all possible war materials. 

As a method for assuring that war can continue if Germany conquers England. 
As a means of keeping Hitler bottled up in Europe and Japan out of South Seas. 
As machinery for merging British-American world interests in event of need. 
Would lend-lease plan, in effect, mean war? Not necessarily. Not unless 
other events precipitated war. All Presidents have power to make war inevi- 
table if they wish; all have constitutional authority as commander in chief of 
Army and Navy to order moves that leave Congress no alternative but to ratify. 
Actually: Roosevelt insists that his intent is to avoid war; that the objective 
is to avoid shooting; that it is better to transfer U. S. ships, airplanes, guns, 
tanks for use by Englishmen than to send Americans to man them. 










Prospect is very strong that Congress will agree with Roosevelt. 
Prospect is slim that Lindbergh or other testimony will change many votes. 
President probably will accept amendments to (1) limit life of the law to 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


two years; (2) require periodical report to Congress; (3) state Congress's op- 
position to use of U. S. Navy for convoy of merchant ships. 

It looks like no more than 25 Senate, no more than 100 House votes against 
Lend-Lease Bill when vote comes, unless public opinion veers sharply. 


Invasion attempt, when and if made, will bring a defense speed-up here; 

will mark the end of "“business-as-usual"; will bring something of a "crack-down." 
; Knudsen is quietly warning of this. It means that businessmen should not 
be surprised if Government suddenly demands priority for defense orders; if or- 
ders go out prohibiting enlargement of inventories of some materials; if Govern- 
ment steps in with orders that involve some over-all management. 

But: Method of Leon HenderSon in dealing with lumber industry is not typical. 
Henderson threatened that industry with plant commandeering if prices are not 
reduced. This drastic power--scarcely ever invoked in the World War--is the only 
real price-control power; is useful as a means of persuasion through fright; is 
not necessarily practical in event of a general upward price move. 

In field of priorities, of rationing, of plant expansion, powers are more 
carefully defined; are to be exercised by businessmen in consultation with busi- 
nessmen. It's well to understand that war speed-up is going to mean action here. 








Whole defense outlook is much more satisfactory. The reasons: 

"Make-ready" in industry is far along; is about to be turned into production. 
Aircraft engine bottleneck is yielding rapidly to treatment. 

Program of plant expansion at key points is forging ahead of schedule. 
Britain is giving this country time to swing industry into defense action. 
In concrete terms: More than $550,000,000 will be turned into arms and arma- 
and military training during January alone--with the trend upward. 








Congress will continue to coast until time for action on Lend-Lease Bill; 
will show little interest in tax law changes, in St. Lawrence waterway, in oil 
control, in the usual run of legislative proposals. Over-all outlook is for: 

Taxes: Fairly early attention to Treasury bill for removing tax-exempt fea- 
ture of future Federal Government security issues. 

Appropriations: All Army and Navy fund requests will get speedy approval. 

Business regulation: Chance is better than 50-50 that committee plan for inm- 
proving procedure of Government agencies regulating business will get Adminis- 
tration support and congressional approval, after some modification. 








U. S. agents are carrying word over the world that "the Yanks are coming" 
--this time with war materials and economic support. 

"Wild Bill" Donovan, in the Balkans and in North Africa, is letting the 
nations know that Hitler is going to be resisted. 

Lauchlin Currie, on his way to China, is to find how best to use U. S. 
economic power to help the Chinese in resisting Japan. 

Harry Hopkins, in London, is learning of British political as well as mate- 
rial problems, and is reporting to the British exactly what they may expect. 

Influence of this country is being felt around the world; is not improbably 
to be the decisive factor in events that are about to occur. 

Moves of U. S. emissaries around the world give definite feeling that world 
itself is growing much smaller; is a closely knit world. For example: 

A conversation is had with Roosevelt Aide Currie today; in another week he 
will be talking with Chiang Kai-shek far in China's interior; in a month he ex- 
pects to be back in Washington. Emissary Donovan calls Washington by telephone 
from Rumania or Yugoslavia and gets a good connection. Distance isn't what it was. 
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THREE GREAT NEW 
MONEY-SAVERS! 


SEE WHAT YOU 
GET IN THE 
NEW PLYMOUTH: 


The 1941 Plymouth 

is the lowest-priced 
of “All 3” low-priced cars on many 
models. Also, it gives you the gaso- 
line savings of a 6.70 to 1 compres- 
sion ratio— highest of “All 3.” You 
save when you buy and as you drive. 


A new oil bath air 

cleaner is standard 
equipment on all models. Vital en- 
gine parts are Superfinished against 
friction and wear. Two reasons why 
“Plymouth stands up best.” 


| HIGH RESALE } Plymouthis the one 


new low-priced car 
most like the high-priced cars...in 
features that mean longer life, high- 
er resale value! Plymouth Division 
of Chrysler Corporation. 
Prices Subject to Change Without Notice. 








New Plymouth Coupe 





A rugged, economical car that combines beauty with great utility. Huge luggage 
space in rear deck compartment. New High-Torque Performance— Floating Pow- 
er engine mountings—and the longest wheelbase of “‘All 3” (117’’) enable it to 
cover great distances with minimum driver fatigue. The ideal fleet car! 


Panel Delivery 


This big, handsome vehicle 
gives passenger-car handling 
ease—for easier, faster deliv- 
eries. Load compartment 
fully lined. And its sleek, 
new beauty is a distinct ad- 
vertising asset to the busi- 
ness whose name it carries. 


%-Ton Pick-Up 


It’s truck-engineered and 
truck-built...to stay on the 
job day and night. And 
Plymouth’s advanced engi- 
neering cuts down hauling 
costs. Big 3-man cab for top 
driver comfort and efficiency. 
Cab and box rustproofed! 





LYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 














“Dad, why do they put it 


under the street?” 


“Because, Son, in a big city like this there 
isn’t room in the streets for enough poles to 
carry all the telephone lines needed.” 

Cable is one of the many items of telephone 
apparatus which Western Electric produces. 
Were it not for cable, millions who now have 
telephones could not have them. Well ahead 
of public need, Western Electric has for years 
pioneered in improving the art of cable manu- 
facture, packing more wires into limited 


space, insulating them from each other more 
perfectly, and making the outer lead cover- 
ing more resistant to destructive forces. 

Telephones, switchboards, vacuum tubes— 
to name but a few others—all embody the 
same manufacturing skill. 

Thus this Company, source of supply for 
Bell telephone companies, helps make the 
service they give the most reliable, most 
economical in the world. 
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The National Week « « + 


POWER OF WAR-MAKING 
VESTED IN THE PRESIDENT 


Lend-Lease Authority Sought For Peaceful Approach to Problems 


No legislative sanction 
needed for presidential use 
of nation’s armed forces 


President Roosevelt today possesses pow- 
er to order naval convoy of ships going to 
Great Britain. A word from the President, 
and the American Army and Navy would 
act to seize territory that Mr. Roosevelt 
might deem vital to national defense. The 
President right now is vested with author- 
ity to order the fleet to Singapore, after 
conferring with Britain, even if that action 
precipitated conflict with Japan. 

Not that President Roosevelt intends 
to do any of these warlike things. Mr. 
Roosevelt let it be known this past week 
that he is opposed at this time to use of 
the United States Navy for convoy pur- 
poses in the war zone. That action might 
bring shooting, and shooting, the President 
explains, is the last thing he wants. But 
the authority is there. A realization of that 
fact appears to startle Congress. It startles 
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because many Congressmen thought that 
they alone possessed power to get this na- 
tion into a fight. They thought that Mr. 
Roosevelt in his Lend-Lease Bill was ask- 
ing Congress to give up some of this power. 

Actually: Every President from George 
Washington to Franklin Roosevelt has ex- 
ercised authority that could be used to 
precipitate war. This power is given by the 
Constitution itself. It flows from (1) the 
authority vested in the President to con- 
duct relations with foreign governments, 
subject only to Senate ratification of any 
formal treaties, and (2) the authority 
vested in the President as commander in 
chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. Every President has possessed these 
powers. Several Presidents have used those 
powers in ways that have involved action 
by the Army and Navy—and without any 
direct approval of the Congress. 

For example: It is within the power of 
President Roosevelt to direct Admiral 
Harold Stark to order ships from this na- 
tion’s Atlantic Fleet to protect merchant 
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THE FIRST TROOP REVIEW OF THE THIRD TERM 
Mr. Roosevelt says shooting is the last thing he wants 
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ships carrying American war materials to 
England. If an American warship were 
sunk, Congress might, or might not, be 
asked to declare war. The Neutrality Act 
does not, and there is question whether it 
constitutionally could, bar entry of Amer- 
ican warships into combat zones. 

As a second example: It is within the 
power of President Roosevelt—and con- 
ceivably it is planned—to direct Admiral 
Stark and Gen. George Marshall to seize 
and to garrison the Azores, the Cape 
Verde Islands and Greenland, in event 
that Germany should overcome the Brit- 
ish. This order could be issued without 
any reference to Congress, and Congress 
could not deny to the President power to 
issue such an order without first amend- 
ing the Constitution. 

For a third example: It is within the 
power of the President to negotiate an 
agreement with Great Britain—without 
consulting Congress—that would open the 
British base at Singapore to the American 
Pacific Fleet. The President could order 
the fleet to base at Singapore and to re- 
sist any move by Japan that would involve 
loss by the United States of control either 
over the Philippines or over the source of 
rubber and tin supply in the Malay Pen- 
insula and the Dutch East Indies. 

The fact of the matter is that Presidents 
frequently have used the military and 
naval power of this nation, with and with- 
out a declaration of war by Congress. 

In cases where war has been declared, 
Presidents often have taken actions that 
made a war declaration by Congress no 
more than a formal ratification of an es- 
tablished fact. In cases where war has not 
been declared, Congress has given its rati- 
fication by appropriating funds for con- 
tinued operation of the Army and Navy. 
In either case, the initiative rested with 
the President. 

How Presidents have used this authority 
is disclosed by a brief look backward. 

President Polk: In April, 1846, the Presi- 
dent ordered Gen. Zachary Taylor to ad- 
vance from the Neuces River to the 
banks of the Rio Grande through territory 
claimed by Mexico. In making that ad- 
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PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 
1914—made Mexico salute 


vance there was a brush with Mexican 
forces and an American soldier was killed. 
President Polk then advised Congress that 
Mexican forces had “shed American blood 
on American soil” and a war declaration 
followed. 

President Benjamin Harrison: In 1888, 
the President dispatched an American 
naval squadron to Samoa when a German 
naval unit entered the harbor and had pro- 
duced a tense situation. This incident 
cleared up without trouble. 

President Cleveland: On December 2, 
1895, the President in his annual message 
to Congress gave a warlike warning to 
Great Britain that this country would re- 
sist her effort to gain additional grants 
of territory from Venezuela. The President 
said that it would “be the duty of the 
United States to resist by every means in 
its power, as willful aggression upon its 
rights and interests,” any attempt by 
Britain to impose its will. The British 
finally accepted arbitration, but the Amer- 
ican President had threatened war. 

President McKinley: After long-smol- 
dering arguments with Spain, the Presi- 
dent, in January, 1898, dispatched the 
battleship Maine to Cuba to protect Amer- 
ican interests in the struggle between rev- 
olutionists and the Spanish Government. 
The Maine was blown up and war followed. 

President Theodore Roosevelt: In No- 
vember, 1903, the President ordered war- 
ships to the Isthmus of Panama to “main- 
tain free and uninterrupted transit” along 
the Panama raidroad. Marines landed 
with orders to “prevent any collision” be- 
tween the Colombian Government forces 
and Panama rebels. The Republic of Pan- 


ama grew out of this incident. In 1903, 
the President also sent marines to take 
over the customs offices of the Dominican 
Republic. 

President Wilson: In 1914, the President 
sent marines to Haiti to secure order. In 
April, 1914, the President sent an unti- 
matum to President Huerta of Mexico, 
backing up a demand that the Mexicans 
give a salute to the American flag for ar- 
resting a group of American marines. Mr. 
Wilson asked Congress for authority to 
use armed forces if necessary, but action 
came before this authority was given, with 
occupation of Vera Cruz by American 
forces. In March, 1915, the President or- 
dered General Pershing to pursue Villa into 
Mexico without first obtaining approval 
by Congress. President Wilson, on March 
12, 1917, ordered that American merchant 
vessels be armed to resist submarine at- 
tack, after the Senate had filibustered and 
had failed to act on a request to give this 
authority. The next year the President 
sent American forces to Archangel and into 
Siberia to fight the Bolsheviki, without go- 
ing to Congress for authority. 

President Coolidge: In 1926, the Presi- 
dent ordered U.S. warships to Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, where marines fought skir- 
mishes intermittently until 1928. Congres- 
sional authority was not asked or given. 

President Roosevelt, in eight years of 
office-holding, has refrained from using the 
armed forces of this nation. The Presi- 
dent’s whole effort in this hemisphere has 
been directed at avoidance of disputes, de- 
spite provocation. There has been con- 
tinued insistence in relationships with na- 
tions of Europe and Asia that disputes be 
adjusted by negotiation rather than by 
force. The U.S. went along with the Brit- 
ish Government in its policy of “appease- 
ment” of Germany that ended with Munich. 

Mr. Roosevelt insists that his present 
objective is not war. If that objective 
should be war, he is possessed of all of the 
powers needed to bring war about. He and 
his advisers are telling the nation that the 
Lend-Lease Bill provides the means to do, 
short of war, what otherwise might have 
to be done with war. 

Powers that the Lend-Lease Bill gives 
to the President that are not now possessed 
by him are these: 

1. The bill gives power to transfer to 
the British and to other nations that are 
“resisting aggression” military and naval 
equipment possessed by this Government. 
It would be possible under this bill to trans- 
fer more destroyers, airplanes, and guns to 
Britain from the existing supplies of the 
Army and Navy—to be used by British 
sailors, soldiers and fliers rather than by 
Americans. 


2. The bill gives the President power to 
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acquire and to. transfer to the British on 
a lend-lease basis all of the equipment that 
they may need and that can be obtained 
from the current production of American 
industry, limited only by the willingness 
of Congress to appropriate the necessary 
dollars to pay for this equipment. The bill 
itself is an authorization and requires fur- 
ther specific action by Congress before ac- 
tual funds are available. 

3. The bill, by making orders for Brit- 
ain the same as orders for this Govern- 
ment, enables the Office of Production 
Management to fit armament orders for 
Britain into the over-all pattern for 
planned armament production and permits 
use of priorities. 

4. The bill, by opening American naval 
bases and ports to British warships, pro- 
vides the machinery for receiving those 
vessels in event they are driven from their 
home stations by a successful German in- 
vasion of the British Isles. This is assur- 
ance that the British fleet can look to the 
United States for its continued supply and 
repair and support if the Government of 
Britain is unable to stand and if the Em- 
pire is unable to support that fleet. 

In essence: President Roosevelt’s lend- 
lease plan is designed to serve as_ the 
machinery through which a merger of 
British and American world interests can 
be carried out in event of need. As viewed 
by this Government, the present war is a 
war for control of the world’s seas. Mr. 
Roosevelt proposes that Congress provide 
the power threugh the use of which this 
nation can help assure that Germany— 
Japan—Italy will not gain sea control, 
even though they conquer the British Isles. 
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HITLER’S COMING ASSAULT ON BRITAIN 


How Barges, Planes, Gliders, Amphibian Tanks Would Join in Onslaught 


Difficulties Nazis must face 
in establishing a foothold 
on the English shore 


All the plans of the United States for 
aiding Britain and for defense at home are 
tied up closely with what happens in Brit- 
ain this winter and spring. Will Hitler in- 
vade England, and, if so, when and how? 
Two Cabinet members—Secretary of War 
Stimson and Secretary of the Navy Knox 
—have told a committee of Congress that 
the crisis probably will come within the 
next 60 or 90 days. Some people expect 
the invasion to come in February. Others 
expect the Nazis to try it in March, or 
April, or May. Hitler and Mussolini held 
another secret meeting a few days ago, and 
the world awaits some new lightning stroke. 

Will Hitler try to invade? It is known 
that thousands of barges and boats of all 
kinds have been gathered in ports in Nor- 
way, Denmark, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and France; that hundreds of 
thousands of men are concentrated along 
the coast, especially in France; that all 
French civilians have been moved back 
20 or 30 miles from the coast, and great 
quantities of supplies have been moved up; 
and that landing and disembarking exer- 
cises have been practiced all the way from 
France to Norway. 

Americans in London are all convinced 
that no serious attempt at invasion has yet 
been made. They believe that the mass air 
raids of last autumn were intended as a 
prelude to invasion. But they think the 
plans were upset by the Nazis’ own fail- 
ure to gain control of the air over England 
and by the British counterattacks on the 
Nazi invasion bases. These observers dis- 
count the story that invasion actually was 
tried and was broken up by the British 
through the use of oil drums exploding 
under the surface of the English Channel. 
They say some barges undoubtedly were 
smashed in mid-channel, and the wreck- 
age is known to have washed ashore. But 
they believe these barges had been an- 
chored temporarily out in the channel by 
the Nazis to keep them from being de- 
stroyed in port by British bombing planes. 

That Hitler is preoccupied with the 
question of what to do about England is 
certain. Last Christmas day, while an un- 
declared bombing truce was on, he went 
out in the English Channel in a boat. There 
he gazed at the shores of England, as 
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Napoleon gazed at them over a hundred 
years before. Hitler hopes to succeed where 
Napoleon failed. And he hopes to smash 
England before aid from the United States 
can become a vital factor in the war. 
What is Hitler’s plan of invasion? Only 
one thing is certain about any Nazi inva- 
sion of Britain. The Nazis must actually 
land a large force of men, backed up with 
tanks and big guns, to have any hope of 


Observers agree that, if the Nazis could 
gain control of the air over the English 
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Channel and over England itself, they 
could then land troops and equipment at 
will. But, finding it impossible to smash 
the Royal Air Force, they may choose a 
time to invade when the weather prevents 
either side from operating in the air. Such 
a time may come in February, when fog 
often blankets the channel and the shores 
of England for three days at a stretch. 
The British figure that in any case the 
Nazis will use the thousands of barges and 
other boats they have gathered along the 
coast of the European mainland. One esti- 
mate is that they have 10,000 barges. If 


each barge carried 60 men, they could 
transport a total of 600,000 men. Some 
barges undoubtedly would carry tanks and 
heavy artillery. 

These barges might head for a dozen dif- 
ferent points, or 50 different points. Those 
coming from Norway might land on the 
coast of Scotland. Others, from nearer by, 
might land anywhere on the English coast. 
Military experts figure that, before a barge 
could land its men safely, small boats 
would have to put ashore first. These first 
landing parties might then establish “beach 
heads,” and push out into the countryside. 
The aim would be to protect the men leav- 
ing the barges from having to face such a 
withering machine gun fire as the British 
at Gallipoli in the first World War. 

The British, anticipating just such land- 
ing attempts, have taken elaborate pre- 
cautions. The beaches are all mined and 
are lined with barbed wire entanglements. 
Machine gun nests are placed at frequent 
intervals. Concrete tank traps, six feet 
square and only two feet apart, are «m- 
bedded in the sand. The defenses have 
been organized in depth, like the Siegfried 
Line, and extend for several miles inland. 

Some of the British navy experts look 
for a type of amphibious tank. They are 
not thinking of a tank that would be 
floated across the channel, but one that 
could get to shore if dumped overboard 
from a barge into water not more than 
four or five feet deep. Water any deeper 
than that would probably ruin the tank’s 
electrical connections. These tanks would 
slice through the barbed wire and _barri- 
cades and go roaming around the country, 
doing what damage they could. 

Assuming that the Nazis would try to 
land at many different points, the experts 
believe they would follow up their invasion 
at some one point where they managed 
to get well established. For each man 
they landed, they would need to get ashore 
10 or 12 tons of food, equipment, ammu- 
nition, artillery and tanks. If they could 
take possession of a beach head, fortify 
it, and hold it while they transported more 
and more men and equipment across the 
channel—in other words, if they actually 
made a corridor across the channel for 
themselves—they could throw the full 
force of their mighty military machine 
against Britain. Then their success in sub- 
duing Britain probably would be just a 
question of time. 

Other possible invasion plans. Besides 
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the troops swarming ashore from barges, 
the British also expect invasion from the 
air. They have devoted most attention 
to the possibility of parachute troops. 
The 1,700,000 men in the home guard are 
organized to cope with any Nazis who 
come dropping out of the sky. They are 
so alert they already have killed several 
of their own pilots by mistake. 

The British are also wondering if the 
Nazis will try to land tanks from planes. 
Some experts, however, look for planes to 
carry armored scout cars, which can de- 
stroy communication lines, disrupt rail- 
road systems, and destroy key bridges. 

Another theory is that, instead of using 
parachutes, the Nazis will land troops 
from gliders. All possible landing places 
for Nazi planes have been barricaded, but 
it is held that gliders might land where 
planes could not. 

If the Germans established themselves 
in such a way that they could land planes 
from the air, they might use their big 
bombing planes as troop transports. Five 
hundred bombers carrying 20 men each 
could land 10,000 men on each round trip 
—or a total of from 30,000 to 50,000 men 
in a night. 

There is also the chance the Germans 
will use poison gas. 

Still another possibility is that the Ger- 
mans might mount several thousand big 
guns along the English Channel and lay 
down such a terrific barrage that the 
British Navy would have to keep out. An 
area on the British side would be cleared, 
and then the Nazis would occupy it under 
cover of their own barrage. They also 
would sow mines on either side of the 
portion of the channel they were using. 
Skeptics point out that so far the Nazis 
have not been able by the use of artillery 
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to keep the British from taking convoys 
through the channel, and they doubt 
whether artillery would be any more ef- 
fective in covering a Nazi troop move- 
ment. They point out that dive bombers 
probably would be much more effective 
than artillery in clearing the channel. But 
dive bombers cannot operate freely unless 
the Royal Air Force is first destroyed or 
put out of commission. 

Invasion of Ireland may have a promi- 
nent place in Nazi strategy. This could 
be an independent action, with the aim 
of establishing submarine and air bases 
there, or it would be simply a diversion to 
put the British off their guard at home. 
Any invasion of Ireland doubtless would 
cause the British troops stationed in Ulster 
to rush to the aid of the Irish troops 
fighting the Nazis. Invasion of Ireland 


must watch all fronts, they must spread 
themselves thin. 

But Hitler also has his handicaps. He 
has not been able to gain control of the 
air over England, as he did over Poland, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium and France. 
The British claim that Hitler has no ef- 
fective Fifth Column to help him in Eng- 
land. The British people are not easily 
thrown into panic, as were the people of 
Belgium and France. Finally, Hitler can- 
not use his tanks and motorized equipment 
against England with the same ease that 
he used them against countries on the con- 
tinent. 

So the British are awaiting the invasion 
with a calm confidence in their own abil- 
ity to fight back. And the United States 
awaits the outcome, fearing the worst but 
hoping for the best. 
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would immediately raise the question of 
control of the ocean approaches to the 
United States. 

Chances of Nazi success. Last summer 
American Army experts were decidedly of 
the opinion that Britain would soon be 
conquered. When the German aerial blitz- 
krieg failed, however, they revised their 
estimates. Not long ago, Brig. Gen. 
George M. Strong said he thought the 
British had a 50-50 chance of holding out. 
Other estimates of the invasion chances 
now range from 50-50 to 70-30, in favor of 
the British. 

The main handicap of the British as 
they try to figure out what Hitler will do 
is that they are on the defensive. They 
must guard the shores of their island on 
all sides. They must be on the alert to re- 
sist invasion from the air. Because they 
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Auto Industry Progress 
Unchecked by Defense 


Plants Ready to Meet Needs for Both Private Cars and Rearmament 


New body styles unhampered 
by preparedness drive. Little 
change in engine designs 


America’s automobile industry is pre- 
paring to fulfill a double assignment—to 
provide material for defense and, at the 
same time, to fulfill needs of the civilian 
population for passenger cars and trucks. 

Defense production occupies the center 
of the stage, but in the background normal 
production is going forward and leaders 
foresee no immediate need for curtailment. 
Assembly lines are operating at a clip of 
124,000 vehicles a week, and January out- 
put is expected to reach an all-time high 
for the month of 525,000 cars and trucks. 

The annual automobile show, presented 
in New York by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, has been cancelled 
for 1941, but this step was taken more to 
clear the decks for defense work rather 
than in anticipation of a slowdown in nor- 
mal output. Principal effect of this action 
is expected to be the announcement of 
new models earlier in the year. Packard is 
prepared to introduce a new line of cars 
in March, and Willys is readying a new 
ear for February. The Buick Division of 
General Motors also is adding a new model 
to its line. 


Output to Equal 1940 Level 

Keeping pace with present production 
schedules are orders from dealers, and 
present indications are that individual de- 
mands for new cars will enable the indus- 
try at least to match 1940 production of 
approximately 4,500,000 passenger cars 
and trucks. The only cloud on the horizon 
is a possible shortage of raw materials near 
the end of the present year, but neither 
executives in the industry nor defense of- 
ficials are prepared to state that this is 
more than a cloud. 

In fact, automobile production is con- 
sidered almost as essential to defense as 
the production of war materials. Reason 
for this view is that the private auto- 
mobile has become the most important 
item of American transportation and is 
vital in carrying workers from homes to 
factories and back again. A survey by the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
shows that in cities under 500,000 popula- 
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tion private automobiles carry 70 per cent 
or more of the individuals who enter busi- 
ness sections. 

This tendency is accentuated by the vol- 
ume of defense construction now under 
way. Cantonments are being erected in 
many parts of the country, and, more 
often than not, building workers travel 
from 10 to 60 miles to reach the sites. 





THE NEW MODELS... 
Engines same—bodies different 


Because workers can travel in their own 
vars, housing shortages in other defense 
centers are less acute than they would be 
otherwise. Masses of parked cars outside 
humming factories attest the importance 
of the privately owned automobile to in- 
dustrial production in the United States. 

When the Government selected Union 
Center, Ind., as a site for a shell-loading 
plant, for example, great dependence was 
placed upon the automobile. This site was 
deliberately selected because of its dis- 
tance from any large center of popula- 
tion, but, because of automobile transpor- 
tation, workers can be transported quickly 





from the nearest town, South Bend, 20 
miles away, or from even more distant 
communities. Similar experience is re- 
corded at other defense centers. 

Substantial curtailment of private au- 
tomobile production, therefore, could in- 
terfere importantly with defense industry. 
Curtailed automobile production would 
have a further retarding effect upon pros- 
perity, since many other industries depend 
upon automobile production for their own 
prosperity. Thousands of small companies, 
from top manufacturers to bearing mak- 
ers, act as suppliers for the industry. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers are the largest buy- 
ers of steel, rubber, plate glass, nickel and 
lead; they also buy huge quantities an- 
nually of leather, zinc, aluminum, copper, 
tin, cotton and fabrics. 

The welfare of these allied industries, 
therefore, is measured closely by the speed 
of automotive assembly lines. Many of 
these industries, of course, can expect some 
defense business, but shrinkage in automo- 
bile production would be likely to curtail 
their operations, too. Thus officials in 
charge of the defense program are ex- 
pected to exert every effort to avoid any 
important stoppage of automobile pro- 
duction. 


Saving Tools for Arms Makers 

This does not mean. however, that re- 
quirements of the defense program will 
leave the automobile industry untouched. 
Motor makers already have agreed that 
domestic production shall take a back seat 
when defense needs become paramount. 
Their first step was to yield priority in 
machine tools to defense industries. 

Because of the prevailing tool bottle- 
neck, extensive retooling for 1942 model 
cars is not to be expected. Only modest 
changes in engine design and other me- 
chanical features will be attempted. This 
will permit engineers, designers and tool- 
makers to concentrate on airplanes, tanks 
and other war materials. 

Different body models, however, are 
another matter. Die plants are not so 
loaded with orders as tool factories, and 
new cars may be expected to show almost 
as many changes in appearance as formerly. 

For another year, at least, the supply 
of automobiles is expected to be sufficient 
to meet most buyers’ demands, 
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LEND-LEASE: OPPOSITION VIEWS 


Varying Degrees of Criticism at House Hearing on Measure 


Colonel Lindbergh, former 
Ambassador Kennedy chief 
witnesses called by minority 


The congressional battle over “all out” 
aid to England is centering around this 
issue: Shall the Congress delegate to 
the President unprecedented discretionary 
powers to extend aid? Or shall it give 
him only limited reserving to 
itself the right to decide whether to ap- 
prove further aid proposals? 

Democratic leaders are lining up their 
forces behind the Administration bill, 
which would give the President very 
broad powers. Their arguments: With a 
blitzkrieg invasion threatening England, 
the President must be able to act promptly 
without having to run to Congress for new 
legislation. Moreover, if Congress should 
trim greatly the powers in the bill, the 
action would be interpreted in Berlin and 
Tokyo as a rebuff to the Administration 
foreign policy. 

A large group of Republicans, together 
with isolationist Democrats, are fighting to 
hold down the delegation of powers to 
the President. They are insisting on sub- 
stituting for the bill specific aid proposals, 
confined to loans or gifts. Example: the 
substitute bill offered by Representative 
Fish (Rep.), of New York, to make 
available up to $2,000,000,000 to friendly 
nations to acquire arms in this country. 

Meanwhile, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, which has been holding public 
hearings on the bill, shared the spotlight 
with the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, which began public hearings. Star 
witnesses before the House Committee 
were Joseph P. Kennedy, who has re- 
signed as ambassador to England, and Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh. Other witnesses in- 
cluded Norman Thomas, national chair- 
man of the Socialist Party; Hanford 
MacNider, Assistant Secretary of War 
under President Coolidge: Brig. Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson, columnist and former head of 
the National Recovery Administration, 
and William R. Castle, Under Secretary 
of State under President Hoover. 

A row developed between Republicans 
and Administration Democrats on _ the 
Committee over the question of hearing 
top officers of the Army and Navy in 
public. Mr. Fish, ranking Republican on 
the Committee, demanded a public hear- 
ing. Committee Democrats voted him 


powers, 
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down. Mr. Fish accused the Administra- 
tion of being afraid the officers would con- 
firm Colonel Lindbergh’s assertion that the 
United States could not be invaded suc- 
cessfully. He engaged in a heated exchange 
with Representative Bloom (Dem.), New 
York, Committee chairman. “It doesn’t 
make any difference what you say,” Mr. 
Bloom shouted, “I deny it.” The upshot 
was that the Committee agreed to hear 
the heads of the armed services behind 
closed doors. 

Through the thick smoke of contro- 
versy came these forecasts: That Congress 
will moderate the delegation of powers to 
the President, but will not make any 
changes that the President is unwilling to 
accept. That debate will delay passage of 
the bill until March. 

High points in the testimony before the 
House Committee hearing were: 

Mr. Kennedy appeared as the first wit- 
ness called by Committee Republicans 
opposed to the bill. 

REPRESENTATIVE TINKHAM (Rep.), 
Massachusetts: What is your theory as 
to what would happen if the United States 
entered the war? 

Kennepy: We would pile up such a war 
debt that anything could happen. 

TinKHAM: You say you don’t want any- 
thing done that would make war inevit- 
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able. What would make war inevitable? 

Kennepy: Anything that would arouse 
the American public to fighting pitch, such 
as sending our warships to fight for 
England and having them sunk, or con- 
voying our ships over there and having 
them blown up. 

TinkHAM: Would not Congress, if it 
should pass this bill as it is, hand the 
President what would amount to a blank 
check, whereby he could extend aid to 
England as freely as he desired? 

Kennepy: I am opposed to this bill in 
its present form because it goes too far 
in delegating powers to the President. 
Still, you must delegate to the President 
sufficient power to enable him to extend 
aid to England. It is up to Congress to 
see that it does not abdicate all its powers 
to the President. 

REPRESENTATIVE Rocers, (Rep.), Mas- 
sachusetts: How dangerous to the United 
States would be the fall of England? 

Kennepy: It would depend on how well 
prepared we were at the time. I am not so 
disturbed. I do not believe the British 
Navy would be turned over to Germany. 
In my opinion, it would try to protect the 
British Dominions. 

REPRESENTATIVE SHANLEY, (Dem.), Con- 
necticut: This is an emergency. 

Kennepy: I do not believe it is, for us. 
Until I see a crisis more imminent than 
this, I am not prepared to see Congress 
give up all its powers. 

REPRESENTATIVE STEARNS, (Rep.), New 
Hampshire: Is it to the interest of the 
United States to prevent Hitler from 
dominating the world? 

Kennepy: Yes. To the point that we do 
not have to go to war to prevent it. 

REPRESENTATIVE CHIPERFIELD, (Rep.), 
Illinois: What are the prospects of a ne- 
gotiated peace now? 

Kennepy: None. 

REPRESENTATIVE Munpt, (Rep.), South 
Dakota: Would not the United States be 
better off to stay out of the war, no matter 
who wins? 

Kennepy: Anything would be better 
than becoming involved. 

Mr. Thomas, appearing in opposition to 
the bill, insisted that the proposed delega- 
tion of powers to the President would 
threaten democracy in this country. 

Mrs. Rocers: Would not our participa- 
tion in the war result in drastic changes in 
our economic structure? 

Tuomas: I would welcome drastic 
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changes, but the ones that are coming are 
not what I like. They will be totalitarian. 
Mr. MacNider opposed the bill. 

REPRESENTATIVE Rocers: Do you think 
this bill would put the United States into 
the war? 

MacNoiper: I certainly do. 

Col. Lindbergh opposed the entire Ad- 
ministration foreign policy. 

REPRESENTATIVE JOHNSON, (Dem.), 
Texas: You opposed the repeal of the 
arms embargo, did you not? 

LinpperGu: Yes. [ still think it was a 
mistake. 

Jounson: Who do you think is to blame 
for the war? 

Linppercu: I think the fault is about 
evenly divided. 

Jounson: Which side would you like to 
see win? 

LinpBerGH: Neither. I would like to 
see a negotiated peace. If the war lasts 
long enough for either side to win, both 
sides will be prostrated. 

Jounson: Where do your sympathies 
lie? 

LinpsercH: With the people of both 
sides. 

Jounson: Do you believe the loss of the 
British Navy would endanger the United 
States? 

LinpBerGH: Not seriously. 

Jounson: It would be a small matter? 

Linppercu: I believe this country is 
impregnable. 

Representative Eaton, (Rep.), New 
Jersey: You oppose this bill? 

Lriwwsercu: Yes. It is a step closer to 
war and a step away from democracy. 
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Our aid to England will not be sufficient. 
We will only prolong the war, increase the 
bloodshed, and bring down on us the 
hatred of all countries over there. 

Eaton: Should we stop aid to England? 

LinpserGcH: Now that we have started, 
we cannot very well stop. But I think we 
should try to bring peace. 

Eaton: Hitler has threatened a new 
world order to be dominated by a master 
race. 

LinpBerGH: No matter what is desired 
in Europe and Asia, I believe we are 
strong enough to maintain our way of life. 
I don’t believe we are strong enough to 
force our way of life on Europe or Asia. 

Eaton: How strong an air force should 
we have? 

LinpBerGu: Ten thousand planes should 
be sufficient. 

REPRESENTATIVE Ker, (Dem.), West 
Virginia: Can England win the war? 

LinpBerGH: It is improbable that Eng- 
land and the United States could invade 
the European continent and defeat Ger- 
many unless a collapse behind the German 
lines came first. 

Kee: The statement has been made that 
you favor an alliance with Hitler’s new 
order in Europe. 

LinpserGH: That is not my position. 
But I believe we must co-operate with, 
and trade with, Europe, no matter what 
power is dominant. 

REPRESENTATIVE Rogers: Would we, be 
effective now in trying to bring peace? 

LinpserGH: I think our foreign policy 
has destroyed much of our effectiveness. 

REPRESENTATIVE Vorys, (Rep.), Ohio: 
Do you believe aid to England will lead to 
hatred for us in England? 

LinpserGH: Yes. We are largely re- 
sponsible for the war. We encouraged 
England to declare war. 

REPRESENTATIVE JARMAN, (Dem.), Ala- 
bama: Would you put your opinion on 
production up against that of William S. 
Knudsen? 

LINDBERGH: We are living in an era of 
experts. We might stop to consider where 
the experts are leading us. 

REPRESENTATIVE Burein, (Dem.), North 
Carolina: Do you believe a just peace is 
possible now? 

LINDBERGH: 
do you have? 

REPRESENTATIVE JONKMAN, (Rep.), 
Michigan: Is a German invasion of Eng- 
land possible. 

LinpBercH: It probably would be too 
costly to be worth while. 

REPRESENTATIVE Fisu: We could de- 
feat Germany, could we not, if we sent 
20,000,000 men to Europe and spent $200,- 
000,000,000? 

LinpserGH: That would be possible, but 


No. But what alternative 
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improbable. Remember the Axis powers 

have a population greater than ours, 

armies more highly developed. 
REPRESENTATIVE JOHNSON: Have you 


ever expressed opposition to Hitler’s aims? 

LinpBerGH: Privately, but not publicly. 
I don’t think we should take sides. 

Jounson: Do you prefer English or 
German ideals? 

LinpBerGu: Over a period of generations, 
I don’t think there is much difference in 
their ideals. 

General Johnson favored aid to Eng- 
land, but opposed the broad delegation of 
powers to the President proposed in the 
bill. 

REPRESENTATIVE Eaton: Do you oppose 
this bill in its entirety? 

GENERAL JoHNsoN: I believe Congress 
should keep the reins. It could make 
$500,000,000 or so available to England 
to buy arms, and, when the time comes, 
more could be provided. We should have 
collateral to the extent that it is available. 

Mr. Castle expressed fear that the bill 
would give President Roosevelt dictator 
status, that it would make him supreme 
in both American and British military 
matters. 

REPRESENTATIVE Vorys: Is there danger 
of war with Japan? (Mr. Castle was once 
ambassador to that country.) 

Caste: I don’t think Japan wants to 
fight us. It is possible that Germany would 
induce them to attack us if we became 
involved in war with Germany. 

Vorys: Where would the attack come? 

Castie: In the Orient. It probably 
would involve loss of the Philippines. 
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The National Week 





A New Move to Streamline 
The Regulatory Agencies 


Substitute for Logan-Walter Bill in Committee’s Plan 
To Obtain Uniformity in Procedure and Rulings 


Separation of conflicting 
functions, elimination of 
red tape among objectives 


Under the New Deal, the number of 
administrative agencies has increased as 
Government power extended to stock ex- 
changes, labor relations, farm marketing, 
social security, shipping, aviation, public 
utilities, radio and many other activities 
of private citizens and private business. 

This extension of power has led to 
charges that American individuals are be- 
coming helpless before the arbitrary au- 
thority of bureaus and agencies like the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and 
the Labor Board, which act as prosecutor, 
judge and jury. As a result of these 
charges, Congress passed the Logan-Walter 
Bill, designed to curb administrative au- 
thority by broadening the power of federal 
courts over bureaus and agencies. This bill 
was vetoed by President Roosevelt chiefly 
on the ground that it would enmesh 
Government activity in a net of court 
suits. 

Now the Attorney General has received 
another proposal to accomplish the same 
purpose. This proposal is submitted by a 
majority of the Committee on Administra- 
tive Procedure, headed by Dean Acheson, 
Washington lawyer recently appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of State, and a new bill is 
recommended to Congress. 


Separating Functions of Agencies 

Principal recommendations of the Ache- 
son Committee are: (1) to separate within 
Government agencies the functions of 
prosecutor and judge; (2) to provide more 
nearly uniform rules and regulations by 
agencies, and to permit affected citizens 
to participate in drafting them; (3) to cut 
red tape by having more informal con- 
ferences and informal settlements. 

To reach these goals, the Committee 
recommends first that an Office of Federal 
Administrative Procedure be established, 
composed of a director, appointed by the 
President; an Associate Justice of the 
United States Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, appointed by the 
Chief Justice of that court, and the 
Supreme Court’s Director of the Ad- 
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—Harris & Ewing 
DEAN ACHESON 
Red tape cutter 


ministrative Office for the United States 
Courts. 

This body would receive complaints 
from the public and recommend changes 
in procedure to Congress and the agencies. 
Its principal function, however, would be 
to appoint trial examiners, known as 
“hearing commissioners,” for the agencies. 
Agencies themselves, like the Labor Board, 
would nominate hearing commissioners, 
but they would thereafter be independent 
through appointment for seven-year terms. 

How would this system differ from 
present activities? A better understanding 
may be obtained through following the 
course of a typical Labor Board case. 

First, an employer facing an unfair 
labor practice charge would appear before 
an independently appointed trial examiner, 
who had no previous association with the 
case. This examiner would act as would a 
judge in a regular court case. After hear- 
ing the evidence, he would issue his de- 
cision, and the employer then could appeal 
directly to the Board. The commissioner’s 
findings of fact, however, would be final 
unless clearly in error. 

Before the case reached the trial stage, 





however, the employer could know, 
through Labor Board rules and regula- 
tions, where he stood. If he were manager 
of a chain store, for example, he would 
know beforehand whether the Labor Board 
believed the Wagner Act applied to his 
business. If no rules made this clear, the 
employer could petition the Board for a 
declaratory ruling, and this ruling could 
be appealed to the courts. 

The Committee lauds present Labor 
Board practices in trying to settle cases 
through informal conferences, and notes 
that in four years the Board closed 12,227 
cases, with only 8 per cent of them re- 
quiring formal action. Improvements in 
this procedure are recommended and its 
adoption is urged upon other agencies in 
the Government. 


Publicity for Rulings Urged 

Or take a Wage-Hour Law case. Today 
many merchants do not know whether or 
not the law applies to them. Processors of 
fruits and vegetables also are in the dark. 
Under the Acheson Committee plan, these 
employers could ask the Wage-Hour Di- 
vision for a ruling, and that ruling would 
be binding unless upset by a federal court. 
Today, however, a Wage-Hour Division 
opinion is not binding and an employer 
might be sued successfully by an employe 
for back wages, plus damages. 

The Committee further notes that pub- 
lic information on policies and practices of 
federal agencies should be widespread, “in 
order that persons dealing with an agency 
can know what the law is, where to go, 
whom to see and what to do.” The report 
further urges that “agencies should ex- 
plain their decisions by writing reasoned 
opinions.” 

Principal difference between the Ache- 
son report and the Logan-Walter Bill is 
that the report finds no need for giving 
courts more power to review administra- 
tive decisions. “There is adequate provi- 
sion for court review,” the report says, and 
“further extension of court review would 
result in needless litigation and would 
place an undue and improper burden upon 
the courts.” 

A minority report, signed by Carl Mc- 
Farland, former Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral; Dean E. Blythe Stason, of the Mich- 
igan Law School, and Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt, former American Bar Association 
president, differs with the majority on this 
point. The minority believes further that 
the majority recommendation for separat- 
ing judicial and administrative functions 
does not go far enough, and favors com- 
plete separation. A statement by Congress 
of a code of standards for fair procedure, 
to guide all agencies, also is recommended 
by this group. 
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The National Week 











Problem of effect 
on national economy 
of higher labor costs 


Despite the record of comparative indus- 
trial peace chalked up during 1940, the 
Administration is keeping fingers crossed. 
Tension is increasing in all Government 
labor agencies. The reason is that unions 
now are demanding wage increases in most 
of the defense industries. Within 
three months showdowns are expected in 
the steel mills, in the coal fields, on the 
auto assembly lines, in electrical manu- 
facturing plants and in aircraft factories. 

Negotiations already have begun _be- 
tween the CIO and the “big steel” com- 
panies, between the CIO and Westing- 
house and General Electric corporations in 
electrical manufacturing. The United Auto 
Workers Union has announced its inten- 
tion of reopening its agreement with Gen- 
eral Motors to demand a general wage in- 
crease. The nation-wide soft coal agree- 
ment expires April 1, and demands for 
more wages already are being prepared. 
The recurring crises in the aircraft indus- 
try are expected to spread soon to Douglas, 
North American and other major plane 
producers. 

These negotiations are doubly important: 
(1) because of the direct effect of any 
stoppage on defense plans, and (2) be- 
cause these big agreements are bellweth- 
ers. A general wage increase by U.S. Steel, 
General Electric or General Motors would 
be immediately forced upon smaller com- 
panies and reflected in other industries. 


basic 
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WAGE DEMANDS: A DEFENSE HURDLE 


Unions Press for Showdown on Larger Share of Arms Earnings 


The background: Behind these demands 
is the assumption by both CIO and AFL 
leaders that industrial profits are being 
increased through greater business activ- 
ity and technological improvements. 

The CIO attitude is reflected in a re- 
cent statement by its executive board: 
“It is estimated that profits of leading 
manufacturing corporations for the first 
nine months of 1940 were 42 per cent 
above a similar period of 1939 oc. a 
the same time there are significant signs 
of a serious rise in the cost of living be- 
ginning in the coming spring.” 

Similarly the AFL has informed its 
affiliated unions: “Figures show that in- 
creased production and profits furnish a 
basis for raising wages.” The AFL wage 


argument is stated tersely: “(1) Com- 
panies able, because of higher earnings, 


to pay a wage increase should do so. (2) 
Companies showing inability to pay ade- 
quate wages should make every effort to 
improve efficiency; workers should not be 
forced to live in poverty because of inef- 
ficient management.” 

The facts: Net income of business con- 
cerns has not increased as rapidly as gross 
profits because of higher taxes. The net 
income of all corporations rose approxi- 
mately 24 per cent to $4,400,000,000 in 
1940. The increase originally expected this 
year may be erased by still higher tax 
rates which are already being discussed in 
Congress. 

Cost of living has held almost constant 
since the outbreak of war in September, 
1939. The present level is below the 1936- 
1939 average. Now, however, a slow rise 





is beginning. Labor Department experts 
are predicting a three-point increase by 
April 1. Private statisticians expect a 
10-point rise before the year closes. This 
rise already has been reflected in steady 
rent increases, especially for low-rent 
dwellings and in smaller cities. The con- 
tention that such rent rises only bring 
rents back to normal levels after depres- 
sion lows carries little weight with union 
members who want to pass the increase 
along to their employers. 

Wage rates and workers’ incomes have 
increased substantially during the last 
year despite a fairly stationary cost-of- 
living index. The Labor Department re- 
ports average weekly earnings of $26.93 
‘for workers in manufacturing industries 
last November, a 5.8 per cent rise over 
November, 1939. This increase in income 
grows partly out of the greater use of the 
six-day week in defense industries, with 
payment of time and one-half for the sixth 
day. 

The outlook: Despite the fact that 
neither union nor management leaders are 
anxious to risk work stoppages, all ele- 
ments of a serious wave of strikes are 
present in negotiations immediately ahead. 
The CIO has specifically stated its belief 
that increases in worker income can be at- 
tained readily during the defense period. 
This confidence is based in part on the 
assumption that the Federal Government 
will put pressure on employers to compro- 
mise with union demands, The question re- 
mains: Can industry absorb a higher labor 
cost without serious dislocation of the 
nation’s economy? 





STRIKES AND NATIONAL EMERGENCIES - - A COMPARISON 
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Presidential Fencing Match: 


Parrying Queries of Press 


Chief Executive Good-Naturedly Evades Comment 
On New Envoy to Britain, Supreme Court Justice 


A journey to Annapolis 
to greet Lord Halifax. 
Denial of convoy plan 


A new ambassador to Great Britain, a 
new ambassador from Great Britain, a 
new Supreme Court Justice, convoys to 
England, the Lindbergh testimony on aid 
to Britain—those were the words one 
heard at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue last 
week as the inauguration stands came 
tumbling down; those were the words on 
the lips of Franklin Roosevelt as he gave 
his first and second press conferences of 
his third term. 

His first meeting with newsmen follow- 
ing his oath-taking held the seeds of many 
banner headlines—but very few found 
fruition. The President’s hot oval office 
was packed with reporters, all ears—ears 
that heard rumor only. Speculation, not 
fact, was the keynote of the week. 


A Successor to Mr. Kennedy 

The big topic of conversation was the 
naming of a successor to Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy as U.S. envoy to the British Isles. 
And the name heard most frequently was 
that of John G. Winant, formerly Repub- 
lican governor of New Hampshire, first 
chairman of the Social Security Board, and 
now director of the International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations. 

One reporter started off this way: “Mr. 
President, we all wrote stories this morn- 
ing saying that Winant will be the new 
ambassador to London. Is there any truth 
in them?” Mr. Roosevelt gave a good 
laugh, but no answer. Then White House 
Secretary “Steve” Early, sitting directly 
behind the President, leaned over, tapped 
his boss on the back, and whispered: “Mr. 
Winant called on the phone just a few 
minutes ago to ask the same question.” 
More laughter; still no answer. 

In explaining postponement of an- 
nouncement of the new ambassador’s 
name, Mr. Roosevelt facetiously remarked 
that his children had kept him up late the 
night before, that he was too tired to 
think about it. (One of these children, in- 
cidentally, daughter Anna, with her hus- 
band, Publisher, John Boettiger, was by 
the President’s side throughout the meet- 
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ing, laughing at just about everything her 
father said.) Finally, when W. Averell 
Harriman was mentioned for the post, the 
Chief Executive sidestepped again, repeat- 
ing that he really was too sleepy to discuss 
the matter. 

Three days later, after an early-morning 
appointment with Mr. Winant, the Presi- 
dent told the press that the meeting was 
purely social (a pet presidential way of 
hedging). Then he explained that he was 
not in a position to talk about his choice 
because diplomatic procedure made _ it 
necessary first to obtain the British Gov- 
ernment’s consent to his selection. 

In the meantime, rumors spread through 
the White House corridors over the arrival 
of the new British envoy to the United 
States. Mum again was the word when 
Mr. Roosevelt was questioned about the 
strong possibility that he might go to 
Annapolis to meet Lord Halifax on a 
British warship. 

Four hours later the President was at 
Annapolis. 

Also, the Chief Executive was secretive 
about his appointment of a successor to 
retiring Supreme Court Justice McRey- 
nolds (the Justice, a long-time opponent 
of the New Deal, had handed in his two- 


sentence resignation two days after the 
Supreme Court had attended the third- 
term inauguration, leaving the President 
free to name his sixth man to the bench). 
Mr. Roosevelt, almost immediately, ad- 
mitted he had made his choice, but then 
he added, rather mysteriously, that it 
might be weeks and weeks before an- 
nouncement could be made—and he re- 
fused to explain why. As an afterthought, 
he told his press conference it would save 
a lot of time if newspapermen let it be 
known that various persons might as well 
stop bombarding the White House with 
Supreme Court recommendations. 

On the subject of convoying British sup- 
plies, Mr. Roosevelt was more positive. 
When asked to comment on renewed re- 
ports that the Administration was giving 
thought to a convoy system, the President 
quickly exclaimed he had never considered 
the question of using U.S. warships to 
convoy shipments of war material to Eng- 
land. 

Meanwhile, sources close to the White 
House explained, with great care, that it 
was obvious, if one country convoyed the 
ships of another country through a war 
zone, there probably would be some shoot- 
ing, and shooting would come pretty close 
to war. Convoys, therefore, were the last 
thing in Mr. Roosevelt’s mind. 

Colonel Lindbergh’s words of the week 
the President dismissed abruptly. When 
asked to say something about the Colo- 
nel’s statement that, if this country had 
refrained from giving moral backing to 
the Allies, the war would not have oc- 
curred, Mr. Roosevelt replied that he had 
not read the speech—and then asked why 
he should have read it. 





—Wide World 


THE SUPREME COURT MADE THE THIRD TERM LEGAL 


Left fo right: Chief Justice Hughes, who administered the oath of office to President Roosevelt; 
Associate Justices Stone, Roberts, Black, Reed, Frankfurter and Murphy. 
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The President's Week 


THE THIRD TERM BEGINS 


National Solidarity the Keynote as One-Time Foes Back Administration 





Events abroad cast members of the Electoral College. There to take with him on his trip to England. 
‘ had ti were the receptions and teas and parties. The historic meeting had been friendly, 
grim shacow as nation On inauguration day more than 5,000 per- and they had parted in a mood of gay 


unites for defense sons—said to be a record for a single day _ banter and hearty good will. 
: —were entertained at the White House. Alfred E. Smith, a former friend but 
: The third-term inaugural, now history, But along with the gaiety was a note of _ long a critic of the President’s policies, had 
: was described last week by its chief grimness, the sense of waiting for the praised his handling of foreign affairs. 
participant, President Roosevelt. “The crisis that may lie ahead. America’s grow- Two Republicans were in the Cabinet, 
most perfect thing of its kind that has ing military might was displayed in the and were acting as spokesmen for the 
yet occurred,” he called it in a letter to Roosevelt Administration in appearing be- 
‘ Joseph E. Davies, chairman of the inaugu- ss, , . fore committees on Capitol Hill. Promi- 
; & ral committee. “There was an efficiency, a om nent businessmen were running the defense 
a seriousness, and, at the same time, enough program for the Government. Hundreds 
| & color to make people long remember it,” of other businessmen were straining every 
» FF the President added. nerve to push that program forward in the 
: As always, the inauguration had taken factories they operated. 

z place at high noon. This time a brilliant Little was heard of partisan politics. 
> sun shone down, but failed to drive away The usual Jackson Day dinners had been 
tL OF the sharp winter chill. postponed by the Democrats from Janu- 
> «x On the Capitol’s east portico, two men ary until March. 








rg faced each other for the third time in eight The height of this mood of reconcilia- 
- years. Chief Justice Charles Evans tion came when outgoing Vice President 
p . Hughes, as in 1933 and 1937, was there to Garner bade the President farewell. It 
t ‘ give the oath of office to the newly elected was on the inauguration stand, immedi- 
President of the United States. Franklin ately after the President had finished his 
kg D. Roosevelt, as in 1933 and 1937, was address. Many thousands of people looked 
—_ there to take the oath. on. The President and the retiring Vice 
- & The sun lighted up the side of the Presi- President, their arms thrown affectionately 
1 § dent’s face like a cameo as he stood there, about each other, talked together for a 
O motionless and firm-jawed. He repeated few moments. Then Mr. Garner, tears 
- the oath in clear and ringing tones, with streaming down his cheeks, kissed the 
d a confident lift of the shoulders at the end. President good-by. 
y To the thousands gathered to watch, it The note of national harmony was car- 
seemed as if the President were trying to ried forward into the first week of the new 
impart to the millions listening around the term. The new Vice President, Henry A. 
world the calm confidence he himself felt. Wallace, obviously had the good will of 
. —— the Senators as he began his unaccustomed 
Democracy Not Dying duties in wielding the gavel as presiding 
The same spirit of confidence was car- officer. At an Iowa State Society dinner, 
ried through the brief inaugural address —Seetis @ Deeg he was honored by his old neighbors—in- 
that followed. The President acknowledged THE FIRST FAMILY REVIEWS cluding several Republican Congressmen. 
the threat to the nation of “disruption . ‘ ‘ Even the bitter court fight of several 
from without,” but he brushed aside the Along with gaiety . . . some grimness years ago was hardly iaied as Jus- 
thought that “tyranny and slavery have tice James C. McReynolds, last of the 
become the surging wave of the future.” aerial maneuvers by 280 Army and Navy “Old Guard” quartet, retired from the 
Otherwise he did not talk about dicta- planes, and in the parade of scores of tanks Supreme Court bench. 
torship. He talked about democracy—the and heavy guns and motorized army units. The Gallup Poll showed President 
“privilege of our freedom” that is “such an A nation that wants to stay at peace was JRoosevelt’s public support had reached a 
old, old story.” preparing for war. new high of 71 per cent. 
“No,” he declared with firmness, “de- There was still another significant note One more Republican face was seen at 
mocracy is not dying.” in the beginning of the third term. This the White House when John G. Winant, 
Color and sparkle were by no means’ was the atmosphere of mutual reconcilia- former governor of New Hampshire, flew 
lacking from the inaugural scene. There tion. The new note of national solidarity to Washington for a call. He was the cen- 
had been the Inaugural Gala at Constitu- was felt in many ways. ter of attention as the prospective am- 
tion Hall, with its galaxy of entertainers Wendell L. Willkie, who had been the bassador to Great Britain. 
and movie stars—brought to a thrilling Republican standard bearer last autumn, But no one seemed to care who was Re- 
climax with Charlie Chaplin’s rendition had visited the White House the day be- publican and who was Democrat. To most 
It; of his closing speech from “The Great Dic- fore. The President had given him a let- people, as the third term got under way, 





tator.” There had been the dinner for the _ ter, addressed to Prime Minister Churchill, all that mattered was to be an American. 
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Comparative Naval Strength 
Secretary Knox submitted this information 
to Congress: 

Estimated Total Combatant Tonnage Built, 
Jan. 1, 1941 


United Germany- Germany- Germany-Italy- 
States Italy Italy-Japan Japan-France 
_ 1,250,000 850,000 1,835,000 2,145,000 


Estimated Comparative Strengths in Types 
(Does not include France) 


JAN.1,1941 JAN.1,1942 JAN. 1, 1943 
U.S. Axis U.S. Axis 
Battleships 20 22 28 
Aircraft carriers .. 8 
Cruisers 81 
Destroyers 292 
Submarines 


Total fighting 
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Defense officials today are faced with the fact that the 
combined fleets of Germany, Italy and Japan, at pres- 

ppent, are twice as strong as the United States Navy. 

This situation, furthermore, will not improve in the 
near future, but will grow worse. One year from now, in 
January, 1942, the Axis fleets will be 214, times as great 
as this nation’s naval force. And on Jan. ‘ 1943, despite 
our naval building program, the Axis strength on the 
sea still will be 214 times as great as the — of the 
United States Navy y. 

These official comparisons do not include any units of 
the British fleet, which is approximately of the same 
strength as the American. The reason: Testifying before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee a few days ago, 
Secretary of the Navy Knox flatly stated that Great 
Britain’s Navy could survive only if the British Isles 
survived. Like many other observers, including foreign 
officials, Mr. Knox is of the opinion that, should Eng- 
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land be conquered, “the British Navy, which never 
runs from danger, will fall at the same time.” 

Consequently, seeking to forestall the least favor- 
able contingency, U.S. defense officials believe that 
the only signifi ‘ant comparisons of fleet strengths are 
those that do not automatically align the British fleet 
with the American. In other words, we must be ready, 
if necessary, to face the united forces of Germany, 
Italy and Japan on both oceans without support. 

As the Pictogram shows, if the United States at 
present should be forced to oppose the threefold 
Axis sea force without help, the standing of the two 
fleets would be as follows: United States—322 fight- 
ing craft (total of 1,250,000 combatant tons); Axis 
—658 fighting craft (total of 1,835,000 combatant 
tons) . One year from now the line-up would be: U.S. 
—342 ships; Axis—803 ships. Two years from now: 
U.S.—422 ships; Axis—962 ships. 

This table of world naval strengths likewise 
does not include what remains of the French Navy, 
the final disposition of which continues to remain un- 
certain. If the Nazis should obtain French units that 
are immediately effective, their naval strength would 

be further increased by one battleship, one aircraft car- 
rier, 14 cruisers, 52 destroyers and 60 submarines. 

These figures, especially the estimates for the next two 
years, indicate that, although the warship-building pro- 
gram is the fastest and most efficient segment of the 
U.S. defense effort, with the Navy steadily becoming 
more formidable with each passing weck, the war fleets 
under Hitler’s control are growing much faster. 

Ever since last July, when the Senate voted for the 
greatest single Navy in world history, unanimously ap- 
proving the $4,600,000,000 bill to give the nation a two- 
ocean navy by 1947, the Administration has been push- 
ing its naval defense effort. To win the race ultimately, 
officials agree, the program will have to be speeded and 
increased even more drastically. One aspect of this new 
effort is the $1,200,000,000 program for 400 auxiliary 
fighting ships and more building capacity, now being 
rushed through Congress. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ress ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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IT’S BETTER TO BE SAFE THAN As 
SORRY, COLONEL LINDBERGH . 


By DAVID LAWRENCE $ 


By reason of his prominence, as well as his courage 
in going against the tide of American public opinion 
at the moment, the views of Colonel Lindbergh 
should not be brushed aside emotionally with an im- 
patient intolerance but examined carefully. The fact 
that most of us do not agree with the noted flier is no 
excuse for refusing to debate with him. 

The Lindbergh testimony last week before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee reflected a view- 
point held by many Americans—perhaps a minority 
but nevertheless an important body of opinion. We 
cannot have national unity or united support for 
public policies unless we are prepared to refute the 
major criticisms made against such policies. It is 
desirable, therefore, to take up the principal points 
made by Colonel Lindbergh and state the rebuttal. 

1. Colonel Lindbergh says: “How large our air 
force should be in actual numbers depends, of course, 
upon conditions in other parts of the world. Because 
of the existing European crisis, I should say that we 
would be wise to construct as rapidly as possible a 
total air force of 10,000 thoroughly modern fighting 
planes plus reserves.” 

In the same testimony, the Colonel says Germany 
has today a production greatly in excess of 20,000 
planes a year. Would it be safe for the United States 
to allow Nazi Germany to maintain a larger air force 
permanently than does America? The Lindbergh an- 
swer is that Germany does not intend to invade the 
United States but it may be respectfully asked 
whether Herr Hitler can give any assurances which 
will be respected in America in view of his pledges 
to Norway, Denmark, Belgium and Holland. 


WOULD PEOPLE 2. Colonel Lindbergh says: “It 
ACCEPT MERE is, of course, perfectly possible 
‘TONS OF BOMBS’? today to build bombing planes 

that could cross the ocean, drop 
several tons of bombs, and return to their starting 
point. Transoceanic bombing raids could do con- 
siderable damage on peacetime standards, but they 
would have very little effectiveness on wartime 
standards.” 

But what would the people of New York City or 
Philadelphia or Washington or Detroit or any other 
centers of large population think about these raids 
that could “drop several tons of bombs”? Would they 


be likely to say to the government at Washington Ste 
that we had better comply with any demands Ger} 4! 
many makes so as not to have that bit of bombing}"* 
of innocent men, women and children? Or would to 
they say, “Too bad, we listened to Colonel Lindbergh 6 
and didn’t build ourselves an air force”? It was this}! 
very war of nerves and threats which brought about he 
the peace of Munich in 1938 and the downfall of one 
country after another. Too many Lindberghs had I 
counselled against adequate defense. nen 


THREAT TO U.S. 3. Colonel Lindbergh says:}™ 
IN A ‘COLLAPSE’ “Whether our air force should] - 
OF LATIN NATIONS be increased or decreased in the} 
more distant future will be de-}>ui 
cided by circumstances which we cannot now foresee.” I 
And being unable to foresee, governments do noty@t 
take chances. They build defenses even at the risk of" 
seeing the weapons rot from disuse and the mone thu 
wasted. For it is better to be safe than sorry. Sec 
4. Colonel Lindbergh says: “Personally, I do not}® § 
believe it is possible for either America or Europ Col 
to invade the other successfully by air, or even by aj84é 
combination of air, land and sea, unless an internd Pp 
collapse precedes invasion.” ma 
What guarantee can Colonel Lindbergh give wy¥ 
against the “internal collapse” of Brazil, Colombia 
or the other nations near the Panama Canal? Th bea 
Nazis today have a system of airlines in South Amet: Hit 
ca. They could, in the event of a Nazi victory, senig©" 
plenty of bombing planes and troops to Latin-Amei§?™ 
can countries and, at the moment they thought bes whi 
attack the United States or threaten to attack unles 
their demands were complied with. Does Colo UE 
Lindbergh think there is any way of protecting Amet we 
ca after Latin-American nations have collapsed? OU 
5. Colonel Lindbergh says: “From a_ practicé 
point, it is interesting to note that not a single squaé pla 
ron of transoceanic bombing planes exists anywheg - 
in the world today.” But does Colonel Lindbergj™” 
know the military plans of the Nazi government 
And does he not know that engines capable of 2,00#PY: 
horsepower are being developed abroad and that thpére 
bombing planes now in use by Germany could ff 
transported to Latin America and become a menatgr‘? 
to the United States? Would not the German-Italian 
Japanese Fleet be bigger than that of the Unitellf° ‘ 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





? 
ington States, especially if the British Fleet fell into German 
s Ger.phands or were destroyed in this war? What is to pre- 
mbing vent Germany from commanding the seas that lead 
would | South America if she wins the present war? 
{bergh 6. Colonel Lindbergh says: “I would prefer to see 
as this }neither side win.” Later on in the hearing he said 
about }he saw no signs of German collapse as yet. 
of on} “In other words, the Germans are sure to win?” 
1s had} His reply was: “She already controls the conti- 
nent. I don’t say she can invade England.” 
“What makes you think Germany will stop after 
says: conquering England?” 
shouldf “The only thing that will stop aggression is suffi- 
in thepcient strength to stop that aggression. I think we can 
be de. | build sufficient strength to stop it.” 
sresee”| But Colonel Lindbergh is willing to cut down our 
do notgait strength to 10,000 planes and willing to let the 
risk of British Navy fall into the hands of the Germans and 
moneythus confront us with a hostile navy so large that 
‘{Secretary Knox says we shall not be able to catch up 
do nt¥in a building program for many, many years. Would 
EuropgCOlonel Lindbergh be able to get us an ironclad 
n by guarantee that Germany would wait for us to build 
ntern§UP Our navy before making any demands of us or 
making any encroachments in Latin America that 
ive Ws would be construed by us to be aggression? 
slombisg The Colonel’s thesis evidently is that Britain is 
12 Thpbeaten and can’t be helped. This is the contention of 
Amer-§Hitler, Goering and Mussolini today. It was their 
‘y, send contention last May when they tried to browbeat the 
“Ame$titish into surrender. It is a game of intimidation to 
ht bet#Which Lindbergh himself has innocently succumbed. 





u 
call UBMISSION 7. Colonel Lindbergh was asked: 
Amet#WOULD VIOLATE ‘Do you think that this coun- 
sed? POUR TRADITIONS try should have the facilities 
yracticd sufficient to produce as many 
, squad! planes as any other country?” 

rywherf “No sir,” was the answer. “Not unless we plan to 
ndberggnvade them.” 

-nmenty But isn’t there a corrollary to that question, name- 
of 2,0@Y: “Should we permit other nations to have facilities 
that t@rge enough to make planes that could invade us?” 
ould bf The answer is that America cannot feel safe if her 
menatppeople must remain at the mercy of any other power 
Italiane® the world. And it is not good American tradition 
Unite depend on the good nature of other countries to 














Assurances that Nazis will not invade us via South America cannot 
be ironclad—Need is for adequate defense equal to that of any * 


other power in the world—What is ‘negotiated peace’’? 


keep from invading us. Also the lessons of warfare 
reveal that a nation which builds only for defense 
loses out. The French built a Maginot line and had 
no offense. When that line crumbled their freedom 
crumbled too. 


AMERICA CAN AID Effective weapons of war are 
IN BRINGING AN those armies, navies and air 
END TO HITLERISM forces which can, as the Presi- 

dent said to Congress last May, 
attack “an aggressor in his route.” 

If the United States is attacked from Latin-Ameri- 
can bases in a few years by a victorious Germany, 
few persons will remember Colonel Lindbergh’s testi- 
mony. For his is not the responsibility in the year 
1941. It is the responsibility of the President and the 
elected members of Congress irrespective of party. 

On the subject of a “negotiated peace” advocated 
by Colonel Lindbergh much could be written. If by 
“negotiated peace” is meant surrender of Britain and 
the collapse of the British Empire, it can be asserted 
now that such a peace is unthinkable to the British 
people and they will go on fighting for years if neces- 
sary to prevent such a result. 

If, however, by “negotiated peace” is meant the 
elimination of Hitler and Hitlerism as the prerequi- 
site to the making of peace, and, if it is meant to 
reconstruct the map of Europe on the basis of inde- 
pendence for independent peoples with rights restored 
to minorities everywhere, then nobody could possibly 
object to peace discussions. 

America can play a tremendous part in bringing 
about the collapse of Hitlerism. She can offer an 
economic program now that will convert the peoples 
of Central Europe to the side of democracy. This 
should be America’s role. It should not be one of in- 
difference to Europe any more than it can be one of 
indifference to the sufferings of humanity anywhere. 

Aid to Britain is a military policy—a means of 
preventing the destruction of Britain because Ameri- 
cans believe that is one way to keep Germany at bay. 
No argument has been offered by Colonel Lindbergh 
which would warrant the abandonment of that pro- 
posal. On the contrary, the urgent need of the moment 
is to see that such a policy is carried out whole- 
heartedly, promptly and efficiently because it is es- 
sential to the safety of the American people. 























| Lhe Cnestion 


W. E. Mosher 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.; President, American So- 
ciety for Public Administration; Professor of 
Political Science, Syracuse University, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


I am convinced that local committees 
consisting of fair-minded and representa- 
tive citizens for mediation of local labor 
disputes would be highly advantageous. 
Many disagreements are due to traditional 
part of 
parties which can be dispelled through 
application of reasonable approach and a 
modicum of good will. Aid of mediating 
committees should bring to bear facts, 
common sense and appreciation of mu- 
tuality of interests where now emotional 
partisanship holds sway. 


stereotypes on the opposing 


Almon E. Roth 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.; President, San 
Francisco Employers Council, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Mediation of labor disputes can best be 
carried on by persons who have special 
training or unusual qualifications for this 
service, and who command the respect of 
both parties because of their experience in 
this field. In other words, mediation of 
labor disputes is a job for professionals 
and not for amateurs. 

As a result of our experience in San 
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Should Local Committee Be Set Up in Each City 
To Attempt to Mediate Labor Controversies? > 


law. 








ans 





Occasional strikes in defense in- 
dustries and the fear that more 
may develop have led to numer- 
ous proposals for creation of ma- 
chinery to preserve peace between 
employers and employes. Because 
of the importance of the problem 





Tole 

moti 

ae 

; ficer 

of labor and industry, mayors of tion: 


large cities and others the follow- § city 


ing question: from 
Should a local committee > - 
composed of prominent citi- H, 


zens be set up in each city to 
attempt to mediate labor dis- 





in the rearmament program, The putes? ans 
United States News sent to leaders Answers are presented here. W 
mun 

ae 

for t 


Francisco, we favor the following program 
rather than the establishment of 
munity mediation boards: (1) co-opera- 
tion between central councils of organ- 
ized employers and of labor unions in the 
establishment of procedures which pro- 
vide cooling-off periods and conferences 
of representatives of such councils; (2) ex- 
tension of the services offered by the U.S. 
Conciliation Service. 


A. F. Whitney 


CLEVELAND, OHIO; President, Grand 
Lodge, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 


com- 


answers: 

Labor looks askance at “prominent cit- 
izens” (vigilante) committees set up to 
interfere with existing Government agen- 
cies charged with the duty of enforcing 
the labor laws. Instead of attempting to 
discredit organized labor, let the guilty 
employers obey the law of and enter into 
contractual relationships with their em- 
ployes. Then the “labor problem” will no 
longer haunt Wall Street. 


Rep. Mary T. Norton 


(Dem.), N.J.; Chairman, House Committee 
on Labor, 


answers: 

While I believe it is highly desirable 
that citizens should be encouraged to take 
an interest in. labor disputes, I do not be- 
lieve they are in a position to qualify as 
mediators at this critical time. The way 
to curtail labor disputes is through the 
Mediation Service of the Department of 
Labor, where trained men have been doing 
the job for more than 25 years and have 
the capacity and experience necessary to 
do it. 

They have settled thousands of strikes 
throughout the country that have never 


made the newspapers. They should be en§ ploy 
couraged by larger appropriations for this vers 
work, so that more men could be apf toa 
pointed and the Mediation Service ex tion: 
tended to every state in the union. Serv 

While men have the unquestioned rightf fails 
to strike, I am of the opinion there would thro 
be fewer strikes if the Mediation Servie§ disp’ 
could be made available immediately ona 
larger scale. For outsiders to attempt the Ch 
job, no matter how well intentioned 
would merely lead to confusion. 


C. J. Brennan 
(Nonpartisan), Mayor of Dayton, Ohio, M 


answers: (by telegraptifp shou 


In my judgment, it would be advisabk 
and helpful to the community to attempt 
mediation of labor disputes by local com- 
mittees representing citizens, industry and 
labor. Such committees should have stronf 
support of public opinion to bring togetl- 
er parties to disputes and_ should have 
authority to act by ordinance or statute it 


order to reach satisfactory settlements anig ™P* 
make them effective. E 
So 
have 
R. J. Thomas ited 


DETROIT, MICH.; President, United AvioB to a: 
mobile Workers of America (CIO), 





answers: ley 

I believe the Department of Labor, t 
Defense Commission and the NLRB, sup 
plemented by the State mediation offices 


: - ao ne 

are the proper agencies for mediation 6 I 
labor disputes. ' 

: — . FE Of p 

Where necessary in industrial cities§™ P 


municipal agencies might be set up, but! : 


do not think it would be advisable thi ters 
this matter should be in the hands d by 
unofficial groups whose responsibilities 

activities are not clearly outlined by 


ju 
add 
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law. Existing official agencies should have 
more personnel. 


C. K. Matson 
TOLEDO, OHIO; Public Relations Director, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 


answers: 
My answer would be the fact that the 


eo 
Toledo Industrial Peace Board set up in 
19385 has done an outstanding job of pro- EVE 0 S$ E 74 WC. VHES 
moting and maintaining industrial peace 


in this community. Its director is an of- 
fier of the city, paid by the city, and func- 
tions somewhat as a labor minister in the 
city cabinet. Its members are called on 
from time to time to assist in negotiations. 


H. W. Brown 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; President, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, 


answers: 

We are absolutely opposed to a “Com- 
munity Labor Mediation Commission.” 
There is no need to create new machinery 
for the preservation of peace between em- 

| ployers and the labor unions. If contro- 

sf versy results from an employer’s refusing 
to accede to requests for improving condi- 
tions, the service of the U.S. Conciliation 
Service is the next step. If conciliation 
fails, both parties should co-operate 
through voluntary arbitration for settling 
disputes. 


Charles J. MacGowan 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Vice President, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron 
Shipbuilders and Helpers, 


answers: 


My answer is definitely no. Mediation 
should be carried on only by people who ° ° 
Bare absolutely impartial to both sides. In the factory and in the field, New Depar- 
“Prominent citizens” implies persons iden- . ° ° ° 
| tified with business, finance or commerce. ture designers and engineers work with their 
J The real solution for all labor disputes is ‘ 
J the conference table. If mediation services customers to develop better bearings and bet- 
} are required, the Federal Government and hi ry hi f 
many of the State governments provide ter machines. As a result machinery manutac- 
adequate facilities with competent and 
Seite! mediators. turers declare that New Departure men know 
Existing facilities, plus the patriotic poli- ball bearings and bearina engineerina as well 
cies of the American Federation of Labor, g is) 9 se] . 
have brought labor disputes to an almost | 
imeducible minimum, so I am prompted 
to ask, “Why all the shooting?” 


lewis H. Brown 


NEW YORK CITY; President, Johns-Manville My EW D E PA He T U He E 
Corporation, 


answers: ee THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 


I do not think that local committees 
of prominent citizens would facilitate the Vothang VAUWED @ bal ‘@ 
mediation of labor disputes because mat- He 
ters of this nature are difficult to handle 
by the inexperienced. The injection of 
thousands of such committees would only 

add to the confusion. 





Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division 


Authorized automotive and industrial replace- 
of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for 


ment bearing service, wherever you see the 
engineering consultation and 150 page book, United Motors Service sign. Authentic records. 


NEWS JANUARY 31 . 1941 23 “Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” . Complete stocks. Prompt delivery. 
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EDITORS WEIGH FDR’S NEW TERM 


Commentators Are Divided in Appraisal of the Administration’s Prospects 


Warnings of grave problems 
that confront the nation 
as champion of democracy 


The start of President Roosevelt’s third 
term brings widespread comment in the 
press on the prospect of success or failure 
of the American people’s experiment in 
breaking the so-called third-term tradition. 
About half of the commenting editors ex- 
press confidence in the future of the Presi- 
dent’s Administration, while the rest fear 
that some of his major policies will prove 
to be harmful to the nation. 


“By their votes in the national election,” 
says the Lowell (Mass.) Leader (Ind.), 
“the people expressed their belief that at 


this critical stage in world affairs, it was 
better that the President should continue 
to hold the reins of government. This does 


not mean that, as a general principle, they 
of the tradition 
against such a step. But, weighing the 
unprece- 
dented conditions, they felt it was safer to 
turn again to demonstrated leadership.” 

“Under a man chosen by the majority 
to lead in a time of grave international 


doubted the wisdom 


time-honored custom against 


disruption,” says the Winston-Salem 


Brown for New York Herald-Tribune 


(N. C.) Journal (Dem.), “despite all pre- 
cedent and traditional disapproval of third 
terms, the nation faces the supreme test. 
In the testing it will prove not only that 
democracy works as a system of govern- 
ment capable of solving domestic problems, 
but that it is also capable of protecting 
itself against the strongest aggressor.” 

The Columbus (O.) Dispatch (Ind.) 
expresses doubts, with the comment: “The 
President owes to the American people the 
preservation of their popular form of gov- 
ernment. The question of how he discharges 
that obligation will almost certainly be the 
most widely debated subject during his 
next four years as President, and the ob- 
ligation to which he will, as a political ne- 
cessity, need to give his most acute atten- 
tion. What the third term means is a 
matter for the future to decide. It is 
within the power of the President to make 
it mean much. It is within his known 
shortcomings to make it a regretful expe- 
rience for himself and the nation.” 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) re- 
marks: “This nation looks to Mr. Roose- 
velt—those who voted for him, and surely 
the greater number of those who did not— 
to understand its needs and to give potency 
to its desires. He has assumed a responsi- 


Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


bility such as has fallen to no man’s lot a 
this continent before. He has the gifts tp 
bear it bravely and well and, in all friend. 
liness let it be added, the defects of thog 
gifts. We believe that by God’s help he 
can rise to the true humility that is at the 
threshold of democratic greatness.” 

“Now that we have proved that we ar 
capable of changing with the times,” de. 
clares the Birmingham (Ala.) New 
(Dem.), “it is well to remember that 
change does not necessarily mean _ prog. 
ress, and also that customs are generally 
habits which have been found to be worth 
continuance, and that precedents generally 
have the support of many affirmations, 
To break one custom does not justify a 
career of precedent smashing.” 

“In the minds of a good many people,” 
contends the Indianapolis (Ind.) News 
(Rep.), “at least the 22,000,000 who did 
not vote for him in the November ele. 
tion, the Roosevelt election for the thir 
time is fraught with peril. The risk is that 
the country will so weaken itself by th 
improvidence of the New Deal visionaries 
that it will be unable to survive as a coun 
try of free men in the inevitable reckon 
ing. That, however, is not the President's 
doing, for the people re-elected him.” 


Detroit Free Press 
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I'M NOT MAD, JOE! 


Possibility of strikes and other labor 
difficulties in defense industries is recog- 
nized by the press as a real danger to the 
rearmament program, and various meth- 
ods are proposed to solve the problem. 

Two-thirds of the commenting news- 
' papers believe that the National Labor 
Relations Board and the Labor Depart- 
ment will be able to find a remedy through 
conciliation and possibly by applying the 
draft to workers who fail to show loyalty. 
One-third of the editors charge that labor 
leadership is inclined to regard defense 
efforts as a golden opportunity for big 

gains, particularly through the fixing of 
1 large fees for those who join the unions. 

This policy is declared to have alienated 
the public and to have been of the nature 
of sabotage. 

An example of official action which 
promises results is seen by many news- 
papers in the settlement of a strike at five 
plants of the Eaton Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Michigan and Ohio. This strike 
was ascribed by the Buffalo (N. Y.) Eve- 
mng News (Rep.) to a jurisdictional dis- 
pute, and that paper recalls that “a fed- 
eral labor mediator stepped in with a 24- 








e hour ultimatum delivered on the authority 
— } of the National Defense Commission, and 


the strike was called off.” 
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Strikes in Defense 
“=*The Press Suggests Solutions 


RINGING CLEAR— 


Industries: 


Commenting on the same dispute, the 
Chicago (IIll.) Journal of Commerce (Ind.) 
states: “The federal conciliator’s order al- 
lowing military aircraft parts to be turned 
out while the dispute is settled at law un- 
questionably represents a public service.” 

The Columbus (O.) Citizen (Ind.) de- 
clares, “There is too much talk, in Con- 
gress and around the country, about pass- 
ing a law to prohibit strikes. Under the 
Constitution, strikes cannot be prohibited. 
The need is to prevent strikes—and we be- 
lieve that practically all strikes can be 
prevented if labor and capital will, volun- 
tarily, accept and practice in complete 
good faith the principles of mediation and 
arbitration.” 

“Workers in airplane factories,” 
ments the San Antonio (Tex.) Express 
(Ind.), “may claim deferred selective- 
service status because they are engaged in 
an essential national defense industry. 
However it is only fair that they should 
lose that classification when they quit their 
jobs—in a strike or otherwise. When they 
deliberately halt production to force con- 
cessions from employers, they are con- 
tributing nothing to defense—they are 
sabotaging it.” 

“Curbing of any and all attempts to 
profit by the national emergency,” in the 


com- 


“| STILL DON’T SEE ANY DANGER” 


judgment of the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Times-Union (Ind.), “is essential. It 
should be attained by nation-wide, pa- 
triotic resolve to place national needs first 
and foremost.” 

“Tf we were a little more war-minded,” 
contends the San Jose (Calif.) News 
(Ind.) , “we would make arrangements so 
that airplane factories could continue to 
operate while disputes were arbitrated, 
and a dynamic, hurry-up spirit would per- 
vade the country which would not permit 
any setback to our arming.” 

“On how many defense projects, big and 
small,” inquires the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.), “are unions being per- 
mitted to dictate who shall be employed 
and what they shall pay for the privilege, 
thus to invite jurisdictional warfare and 
stoppages? One of the contractors at Fort 
Monmouth has sought inquiry of the sit- 
uation there by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. He says he has complained to 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover and to Secretaries 
Perkins and Stimson. One or all of these 
executives, and very likely Congress, too, 
should take a hand in making it very plain 
that the country is not rearming for the 
benefit of the labor profiteer.” 

“Dr. Leiserson of the National Labor 
Relations Board,” according to the 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Dem.), 
“proposes to remove strikes by providing 
for a cooling-off period. Minnesota has 
such a law. It does not prohibit strikes, 
but it directs public attention to labor 
differences.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY ON TOP 


Existing Firms to Make Bulk of Planes With Some Aid by Auto Plants 


Manufacturers confident of 
outstripping Hitler's output 
by middle of next year 


Fears that American airplane produc- 
tion will be “too little and too late” are 
subsiding. Leaders in the aircraft industry 
are confident that within 18 months Amer- 
ican factories will be equipped to outdis- 
tance Hitler in production, that mean- 
while steady growth is assured the air 
forces of both Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Defense officials were pleasantly sur- 
prised when December production figures 
exceeded expectations and revealed that 
American aircraft factories turned out 799 
completed planes. This output will be ex- 
ceeded in January, and William S. Knud- 
sen, Director General of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, is confident that the 
33,000 fighting craft ordered for delivery 
by July, 1942, will be ready on schedule. 
Aircraft producers then will be prepared 
to produce between 35,000 and 40,000 
planes a year. 


Our Planes Equal to Best 

Principal reason for past delays in pro- 
duction has been the need to expand ca- 
pacity and assemble machine tools for the 
job—the “make-ready” stage. This task 
is now almost completed. The OPM be- 
lieves that most of the defense tooling job 
will be accomplished by April or May, and 
that production will shift rapidly into 
high gear in ensuing months. 

Furthermore, American plane designs 
now ready for large-scale production are 
believed to promise planes equal to or bet- 
ter than those produced anywhere else in 
the world. Reports from London indicate 
that American craft are performing credit- 
ably under war conditions, both in de- 
fending the British Isles and in bombing 
raids over Europe. 

Present production has been described 
by Col. John H. Jouett, president of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, as “the dark before dawn,” the 
period just before added capacity goes in- 
to production. The extent of these addi- 
tions is indicated in the table, which shows 
floor space for principal aircraft concerns 
on the East and West Coasts on January 
1, 1940, and January 1, 1941. In the last 
15 months, the industry’s factory space 
has more than doubled, from 10,000,000 
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square feet to 23,000,000 square feet, and 
will double again in the months ahead. 
Shop employes in aircraft plants have in- 
creased from 60,000 to 165,000. 

The outlook is that aircraft production 
in America will overtake in less than three 
years an industry that Germany required 
seven years to build. How is this being 
done, especially since the public has long 
been told that there is no substitute for 
time? 

Most of the credit must go to the air- 
craft industry itself. This industry has 
been developing steadily, if slowly, through 
the last 20 years, and American commer- 
cial planes topped all others in excellence. 
This country, therefore, when defense be- 
came recognized as urgent, was not so far 





Record of Expansion 
In Aircraft Plants 
Floor Space 
Company (Thousands of Employment 
Square Feet) 
East 1940 1941 1940 1941 
Glenn L. Martin 1,103 1,633 13,000 17,500 
Wright 799 949 4,981 11,600 
Republic 200 =230 1,350 2,650 
Bell Aircraft 210 «6435 1,160 4,300 
V ought-Sikorsky 300 = 3370 1,600 4,500 
Brewster 170 =—-850 960 6,700 
Fairchild 84 105 $85 1,210 
West 
Boeing 921 1,636 6,500 10,000 
Consolidated 961 1,700 3,200 14,000 
Douglas 1,600 1,875 14,100 19,200 
Lockheed 516 1,140 7,400 17,400 
North American 600 1,012 4,800 8,500 
Northrop 13. 516 73° (2,600 
Ryan 80 §=6160 600 1,500 
Vultee 281 720 848 5,400 











behind as were England and France at the 
time of Munich, or even when Poland was 
invaded. This country, at least, had a go- 
ing aircraft industry and possessed de- 
signers and workers who knew how to 
build planes. 

A great deal of credit also is due the 
Navy, which has ceaselessly tried to im- 
prove its air arm in recent years. Govern- 
ment experimental plants also prepared 
the nation for the expansion so quickly de- 
manded and so rapidly effected. 

To Great Britain and France, too, must 
go some of the credit for America’s rapid- 
ly growing air defenses. Through their 
placing of large orders with this nation’s 
aircraft factories, much expansion was 
planned and paid for from abroad. The 
British are reported to have poured $500,- 
000,000 into American plant expansion 


since war began, and the Army and Navy 
now are reaping some of the benefits from 
this capacity. 

British orders, furthermore, have pro 
vided American aircraft producers with 
laboratory tests for their products. Actual 
combat performance has enabled them to 
remove many of the “bugs” in engines and 
fuselages, has taught them how to add 
armor without reducing speed too greatly, 
and how to build planes that will carry 
heavier weapons. The results of this expe. 
rience now are being reflected in the ney. 
est type of planes. America’s “aid-to. 
Britain” program is paying dividends to 
national defense. 

Individual credit for the speed of the 
expansion program and the more _promis- 
ing outlook for production, however, goes 
in large part to George J. Mead, aeronautic 
engineer now in OPM. Mr. Mead entered 
the Government with 23 years of airplane 
building behind him, and with a knowledg 
of defense requirements gleaned from serv- 
ice as vice chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. Leai- 
ers in the industry have high praise for this 
former colleague’s work in co-ordinating 
British and American orders, and in ott- 
lining Government requirements to the 
industry and co-operating in their fulfil: 
ment. 


Auto Plants to Join Plane Drive 

In the period ahead, the automobile m® 
dustry is expected to add’ its weight to ait 
craft production, but present schedules for 
33,000 airplanes are expected to be filled 
from established aircraft factories. Four 
fifths of the engines for these planes wil 
be supplied by the two experienced aircraft 
plants—Pratt & Whitney and Wright. The 
auto industry is expected to supply the 
remainder. 

One reason why present orders cannt 
be filled before 1942 is that this country# 
sending abroad more engines than planes 
Prospects are that, by the end of the air 
rent year, airplane body production wil 
reach 2,400 a month. Engine productidi 
now has reached 2,400 a month, but at 
planes require an average of two engilé 
per plane. Furthermore, engine producti@® 
is not expected to increase as rapidly # 
fuselage output until new factories begit 
to operate. 

By next autumn, however, Wright’s new 
large plant at Lockland, Ohio, is expected 
to be turning out air-cooled engines, an 
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gutomobile makers will be adding their bit. 
Packard is expected to be delivering the 
frst batch of Rolls-Royce engines and Ford 
will be adding to Pratt & Whitney output. 
Contracts also are being negotiated with 
Buick to produce Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines and Studebaker is said to be con- 
tracting to produce high-powered Wright 
Cyclones. 

"The fact that automobile companies are 
ysing aircraft industry designs and are 
building special plants and tools for air- 
craft engines is taken as evidence that au- 
tomotive plants are ill-adapted for airplane 
production. 

Four of these assembly plants, now be- 
ing built by the Government, are expected 
to be ready to operate next autumn. The 
plants are being built at Kansas City, 
Omaha, Ft. Worth, and Tulsa. To them 
will flow engines from both aircraft and 
automotive factories, and bomber parts 
will be coming from Ford, Chrysler and 
General Motors. 

Both aircraft makers and officials of the 
War and Navy Department hesitate, how- 
ever, to adopt any plan for mass produc- 
tion of airplanes as mass production is 
known in the automobile industry. The 
ability of the automobile industry to pro- 
duce millions of cars a year is based upon 
“frozen” designs and comparatively few 
models. 

Airplane production is geared at best 
to thousands, not to millions, and frozen 
models are considered extremely hazard- 
ous, since an enemy may produce a su- 
perior model after the freezing. And in- 
ferior equipment in air combat is held by 
military experts to be little better than 
none at all. At present aircraft factories 
are working on more than 40 models, and 
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THIS IS THE ALLISON LIQUID-COOLED ENGINE... AND 
Government engineers still have doubts about their relative merits 


experiments in engine and plane design are 
continually being conducted. 

An example is the experimental 2,000- 
horsepower Allison liquid-cooled engine now 
being developed at the General Motors 
plant in Indianapolis. This engine has 
double the horsepower of Allison engines 
now being delivered for single-engined 
pursuit planes, and soon to be delivered 
for twin-engined models. Allison officials 
are said to be prepared to accept orders 
for the new aerial power plant, but Gov- 
ernment aeronautic engineers still have 
their doubts about the relative merits of 
liquid-cooled and air-cooled engines. 

This dispute over engine types, raging 
beneath the surface, appears to be far from 
settled. The Army is ordering its fighter 
planes equipped with liquid-cooled power 
plants, while the Navy is sticking to its 
program of building fighters around the 
larger air-cooled engines of the type made 
by Pratt & Whitney and Wright. The 
Navy believes that in the F4U, powered 
with a huge 2,000-horsepower Pratt & 
Whitney motor, it has the fastest plane in 
the air. Proponents of liquid-cooled mo- 
tors, however, say they are ready for a 
comparative test. 

Principal facts behind the dispute ap- 
pear to be these: (1) the liquid-cooled en- 
gine is capable of more streamlining and 
hence offers less air resistance; (2) the air- 
cooled engine develops far more _horse- 
power, but its wheel-like construction pre- 
vents streamlining. The question to be de- 
cided is, which engine will enable an air- 
plane to perform best in the air? 

Enthusiasts for the liquid-cooled type 
claim that the added horsepower from air- 
cooled motors is wasted because much of it 
is required to lift the larger plane and keep 


it aloft, and to overcome the air resistance 
caused by flying full-face to the wind. 

Most efficient liquid-cooled Army plane 
is the Bell Airacobra, powered with a 
1,000-horsepower engine. This ship is ca- 
pable of a speed of about 385 miles an 
hour. The F4U, with a 2,000-horsepower 
motor, is said to be able to attain a speed 
of 402 miles an hour. And here the argu- 
ment begins all over. Why build air-cooled 
engines with twice the horsepower, cham- 
pions of the liquid-cooled engine ask, when 
a plane can get only an advantage of little 
more than 15 miles an hour. 

But those who favor the air-cooled en- 
gines contend that new developments will 
permit better streamlining, and that the 
promise of improved performance in the 
air lies in this type of motor. Of late those 
who favor the air-cooled engine appear to 
be winning their argument. The Navy has 
staunchly clung to this type of plane and 
reports are current that future Army or- 
ders also will call for air-cooled motors. 
One of the largest single Army orders, in 
fact, is for the Republic P-47, powered 
with a 2,000-horsepower air-cooled engine. 

This dispute serves to demonstrate the 
difficulties involved in _ standardizing. 
Another difficulty is the problem of de- 
termining what kind of war the United 
States may have to fight. A defensive 
war, concerned largely with chasing enemy 
fliers away from American skies, requires 
one type of plane; an offensive war, requir- 
ing large air operations far from home 
bases, calls for another model. 

Despite these problems, the American 
aircraft industry is confident that its ex- 
perience in construction and design will 
enable it soon to provide the country with 
an air defense industry second to none. 





—Wide World 


THIS IS THE WRIGHT AIR-COOLED ENGINE 
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Call This a 
Challenge 
or a 
Promise! 


Fleef Owners, switch to 
Cities Service for better lu- 
brication in the future, lower 
costs than in the past. 


If you don’t believe that better 
service and greater economy can 
go hand in hand, please accept 
this challenge. Let Cities Service 
handle the lubrication of your 
fleet for a given period, then you 
be the judge. We’re confident of 
the results our exclusive features 
can produce. 

Koolmotor and Cities Service 
Motor Oils, for example, are 
heat-proved — having withstood 
higher degrees of heat at the re- 
finery than they ever will have to 
bear as lubricants for your fleet. 
Our famous Power Prover Service 
helps keep fleet motors operating 
at peak efficiency. A compre- 
hensive analysis of exhaust gases, 
plus a complete tuning and ad- 
justing service, often produces 
savings on gasolene and oil up to 
30%. The Sealed Lubrication 
Ride Improver Service assures 
your fleet of clean grease. 

So whether you’re operating one 
truck or a vast fleet, please accept 
our challenge. Write or phone 
the nearest office listed below— 


Where to STOP on the highway 
or Go in your neighborhood 
Auto experts say that you can help 
give your car an extra year of youth, 
if you give it the right service. Drive 
in today and let us help keep your car 
in condition by our careful attention 
and through such reliable products as: 


Koolmotor Gasolene 
Cities Service 
Motor Oil 
Koolmotor Motor Oil 
Trojan Lubricants 
Acme Tires and 
Batteries 


CITIES SERVICE 
OIL COMPANIES 


Cities Service Oil Company—Chicago, 
New York, Cedar Rapids, Boston, St. Paul, 
Grand Forks, Kansas City, Fort Worth, 
Oklahoma City, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Syracuse. 

Cities Service Oil Company, Limited 
—Toronto, Ontario. 

Ark Fuel Company—Shreveport, 
Little Rock, Jackson, Birmingham, At- 
lanta, Charlotte, Nashville, Richmond, 
Miami. 
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The Walsh-Healey Act Under Fire: 
Is It Hampering Defense Drive? 





Another pillar of the Administration’s 
labor policy, the Walsh-Healey Act, now 
is replacing the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act as a center of national controversy. 
Not only has the Walsh-Healey Act 
brought protests from many employers en- 
gaged in defense production, but it has 
drawn opposition in both the Army and 
the Navy. 

When this law—which fixes wage and 
overtime standards for firms doing Gov- 
ernment business—was enacted, in 1936, 
the Supreme Court had just invalidated 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. Un- 


—Harris & Ewing 
L. METCALFE WALLING 
The subcontractors are worried 


able then to use its commerce power to 
police employment policies, the Adminis- 
tration used its purchasing power to 
salvage labor standards of the NRA codes. 

The result was the Walsh-Healey Act, 
requiring every firm receiving a Govern- 
ment order for $10,000 or more to stipu- 
late that it will pay the minimum wages 
and overtime rates that the Government 
thinks fair. This means payment of time 
and one-half for overtime over 40 hours a 
week—as subsequently provided in the 
Wage-Hour Law. It means payment of 
wage minimums, fixed industry by indus- 
try—in no case less than the 30 to 40 cents 
required under the Wage-Hour Law, and 
in several industries almost double that. 

In theory, these requirements apply only 
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to firms working directly for the Gover. 
ment, not subcontractors, and only while 
a company is filling a Government order 
and only for employes working on that 
order. In fact, most firms cannot segregate 
the goods that go to private custome 

Even where this is possible, employer 
have found that a double wage standard— 
one for Government work, one for private 
work—invites rebellion among employes, 

Many small firms have refused to take 
any part of a Government order even under 
subcontract. They fear that the Walsh 
Healey regulations, with record-keeping re 
quirements and Labor Department inspec. 
tions would be extended to their plants 
A post-card campaign by the Public Cop 
tracts Administrator, L. Metcalfe Walling 
asking hundreds of subcontractors for thei 
wage schedules, did nothing to allevi 
this fear. However, Mr. Walling now ha 
announced that subcontractors aiding i 
the defense program are not subject to thé 
law. 

In major defense industries such as sted 
and aircraft, where the Labor Departme 
requires high minimum wages on Goven- 
ment work, the effect has been to raisé 
wages to the highest level in the industry, 
usually paid only by the largest firms. 

Smaller firms have been faced with 
alternative of raising wage rates, whidl 
handicaps their private sales, or of doing 
no business for the Government. The Na 
Department reports that many con 
chose the latter course,” complicating 
naval expansion program. 

The latest Army complaint against 
law was raised before Administrator W 
ing. The War Department had attempte 
to interest certain food canners in selling 
to the Army. These canners pointed ol 
that they would have to pay time ando 
half for overtime work under the W 
Healey Act, although free of this requi 
ment under the Wage-Hour Law. Now 
War Department, backed by the Defe 
Commission, is asking Mr. Walling’s aid. 

Such complaints by the War and Na 
Departments reflect grievances that 4 
ployers have been voicing for the last 
years. Employers say that the end om 
inally sought in the Walsh-Healey Act i 
been achieved in the Wage-Hour 
They contend that the overlapping 
contradictory provisions of the laws serve 
only to penalize firms doing business wil 
the Government at a time when mo 
firms are being urged to produce 
defense. 
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Cash outlay of $570,000,000 in January for defense alone shows progress in 
arming; shows that industry's wheels are whirring at last to grind out weapons, 
to provide ships and cantonments and guns and airplanes. 

In practical terms, this means to businessmen.... 

That full effects of armament program will appear earlier than expected. 

That outgo soon may reach the tremendous total of $800,000,000 a month and 
stay there for months at a time, generating secondary demands of immense scope. 

That worker demands for automobiles and furniture and household equipment 
and clothing soon will reach unprecedented totals. 

That the time when priorities must be instituted to ration distribution of 
some vital raw materials probably will come sooner than had been expected. 














What's ahead can be seen from size of contracts already signed. 

For example: Total contracts for armament now are above $12,000,000,000 and 
in round numbers involve the following: for clothing: $335,000,000; for aircraft 
and parts: $1,500,000,000; for aircraft engines: $800,000,000; for autos, trucks, 
etc. : $400,000,000; for ammunition: $800,000,000; for other ordnance: $400,000,- 























000. In addition, for ships and submarines: $5,750,000,000; for construction: 

$1,700,000,000. 
These are big figures and are to grow much bigger. On top of them‘is to 

come at least $3,000,000,000 more from funds already available, another $1,200,- 


000,000 for merchant vessels, $3,000,000,000 additional for enlarged Army and 
Navy programs. 








Sudden impact of these billions of dollars in orders, flowing into workers’ 
pockets and into company tills, will mean increased pressure for price rises. 

The reasons: (1) bigger demand than supply in some lines; (2) desire to 
make hay while the sun shines in others. 

The reactions: (1) businessmen are increasingly concerned about future sup- 
ply and are striving to build inventory; (2) Government is increasingly hard- 
boiled in its resistance to the start of an upward price spiral that may result. 

Price control job is held by Defense Commissioner Leon Henderson. Price 
control method still is to produce stability by persuasion; to emphasize violent 
repercussions that a rising price spiral can set off. Persuasion is by confer- 
ence; by individual meetings with zinc producers, steel scrap producers, copper 
producers, lumber producers, etc. 

But: A big stick was waved for the first time in Henderson's meeting with 
lumber manufacturers. His threat: If lumber prices are not reduced, he will 
recommend to President Roosevelt that (1) the Army and Navy fix a maximum price 
that they will pay for lumber, and that (2) if sufficient lumber is not forth- 
coming at that price, the Government shall commandeer sufficient lumber mills to 
produce the lumber that it needs. 

Important point for business to note is that this is the formula for forcing 
prices into line if voluntary methods fail. Big question is whether it can be 
Successful; whether threat of commandeering can be effective when demand and 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


supply situation brings increasing pressure for price rises. 

Industry's price problem ties in closely with industry's expansion problem. 

Government view is that steel industry should increase plant sufficiently 
to meet any conceivable demand. Industry view is that some assurance must be 
given that existing plant is really inadequate before vast new expansion is had. 

Government view is that rubber industry should develop plant for production 
of synthetic rubber to make U.S. independent of Far East, if necessary; industry 
view, in part, is that the world--in peacetime--has immense rubber supplies 
available at what can be very low prices, and synthetic rubber may then become a 
luxury. 

Trouble comes in uncertainty concerning the future; in the absence of any 
government assurance that an expanded industry will find peacetime use once the 
emergency is over. Industry prefers that Government ration available capacity; 
that it sacrifice some peacetime commodities in order to get production of arma- 
ment without upsetting the applecart with huge new plant expansion in basic in- 
dustries. But this means: Rapidly expanding consumer income would bump against 
limited supplies of consumer goods. The result: Probably uncontrollable pres- 
sure for rapid price rise. 

Question of how to resolve this plant issue remains very difficult. It may 
be met finally by compromise. Steel industry is awaiting results of a study 
made by the Office of Production Management. 














In the over-all business picture: 

Rate of industrial production is holding around 134-135 on the FRB adjusted 
index; is likely to level out until new defense facilities come into use during 
the second half of this year. 

Index of commodity prices continues to be firm; continues to point moder- 
ately higher. 

Labor is showing more inclination to strike; is out after higher wages 
while the going is good on the impression that profits will be higher. 

Outlook for industrial profits is none too bright owing to rising taxes and 
pressures to hold down. prices while meeting demands for wage increases. 

Outlook for corporation dividend increases is far from bright, owing to 
profit limits and to the fact that corporations will be inclined to retain a 
larger-than-normal proportion of earnings to take care of possible plant expan- 
sion. : 

Prospect is that trade will break all records as workers spend the dollars 
that are flowing into their pockets in record-breaking volume. 

Farm income will benefit as a result of increasing demands for food on the © 
part of workers with increased incomes. 

Every calculation of businessmen must be on the basis of continuing war; 
upon the basis of defense demands that will assure high production levels for at) 
least another year. 

Inside view is that even a defeat for Britain would not end the conflict; 
that there would be no acceptance by this Government of gains of other nations 
through aggression; that all pressure then would be placed upon even greater 
armament production in anticipation of future conflict. 

Inside view is also that, if Germany is defeated and peace returns to the 
world, the real future problems of adjustment would develop. 


























President is going to offer no new reform plans this year. 

Businessmen are gaining more and more power in operation of defense program. 
Roosevelt emphasis continues to be upon healing old breaches. 

War makes any long look ahead next to impossible for business planners. 
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_____ Ihe finance Week 


Economic War 
Against Axis: 
New Strategy 


The United States for some time has 
been fighting the Axis powers with eco- 
nomic weapons. The Government is hold- 
ing for safekeeping the money and invest- 
ments, located within this country, of 
pations overrun by Germany and Russia. 
Export to aggressor powers of certain 
materials essential in war has been stopped. 

Plans now are afoot greatly to extend 
the Government’s present powers—to 
make economic warfare against the Axis 
countries practically complete. These plans 
would entail: 

1. Complete exchange control. This 
would mean that the money and invest- 
ments in this country of all foreign na- 
tions, amounting to $9,500,000,000, would 
be placed under lock and key. And it would 
mean more than that. No money could be 
paid to persons outside the United States, 
to buy goods or for other purposes, with- 
out Government consent. That would re- 
sult in supervision over imports from Axis 
countries—particularly Japan. 

2, Extension of the present system of ex- 
port control by making the export of 
practically all commodities subject to li- 
cense. The result would be strict control 
over export trade; probably a revival, in 
effect, of the export quota system admin- 
istered by the War Trade Board during 
the World War. 

In addition, the Treasury would main- 
tain close supervision over the granting 
of clearances to outgoing ships to see that 
the export control system was enforced. 
The Government would enlarge its pro- 
gram for the purchase of certain commodi- 
ties, such as mercury, within this hemi- 
sphere, to keep them from getting into Axis 
hands. Further loans would be made to 
friendly countries, as was done recently 
for China and Argentina. An effort would 
be made to have economic pressure brought 
to bear against the Axis by American bank- 
ing and commercial interests scattered 
throughout the world. 

At present, a study is being made of the 
laws under which such powers could be 
exercised. This is preparatory to the is- 
suance by President Roosevelt of an execu- 
tive order putting the whole program in- 
to operation. 

One unsettled point is determination of 
the agency that would administer the plan. 
It has been suggested that the agency 

be a companion body to the Office 
of Production Management, headed joint- 
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ly by William S. Knudsen and Sidney Hill- 
man. 

The agency would work in co-operation 
with the British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare. The whole program, in other 
words, is part of the aid-to-England ef- 
forts. Reports are that the British asked 
that the plan be put into effect. Its rigid 
control over exports to continental Europe 
would supplement the British blockade. 

By means of exchange control, the Gov- 
ernment could help England to the ut- 
most, while at the same time retarding 
Axis aggression. Money located in this 
country and belonging to England or to 
the British Dominions readily would be 
released to those countries. The same 
policy would be followed in permitting 
exports to them. 

By refusing to make available money, 
or to permit shipment of essential mate- 


rials, to the Axis powers, the Government 
would deal a heavy blow to their pur- 
chases of important military supplies 
which they do not have at home. 

Expectation, however, is that a total 
crack-down policy would be avoided. Ja- 
pan, for example, would not be shut off at 
once from purchase of cotton from this 
country or sale of her silk to the United 
States. But the machinery would be at 
hand for use of coercive measures against 
Japan, if deemed necessary. 

The exchange control threat has caused 
Germany to send to South America lim- 
ited amounts deposited here. Exchange 
control would curb indirect German 
seizure of Swiss and Swedish money in 
America. Germany has been taking goods 
needed in those countries, giving them 
IOU’s. They have used U. S. funds to re- 
place the goods. 














New Issues 


Dated January 15, 1941 


Dated January 15, 1941 


1942... .875% 
1948... 75 
1944... 1.00 


1945 .. 
1946 .. 
19475. 


1.50 
1.75 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CoO. 


Incorporated 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


Dated January 24, 1941 














This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an 
offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer is made only 
by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


Shell Union Oil Corporation 
$15,000,000 Twenty Year 2%% Sinking Fund Debentures 


$10,000,000 Serial Notes 


Due $833,000 each January 15, 1942 to 1952, 
inclusive, $837,000 due January 15, 1958 

The several maturities of Serial Notes bear interest as follows: 

1.25% 


PRICES 
Twenty Year 234% Sinking Fund Debentures 9744% and Accrued Interest 
Serial Notes (All Maturities) 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these securities in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


DREXEL & CO. 


Due January 15, 1961 


1951 .. 
1952... 
1958 .. 


1948... 1.875% 
1949 .. 2.00 
1950 .. 2.125 


2.25% 
2.875 
2.50 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 
DOMINICK & DOMINICK 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN take an option to purchase 
treasury stock of a corporation whose se- 
curities are not registered with SEC, even 
though you plan subsequently to sell 
the stock to the public. The Supreme 
Court rules that the Securities Act does 
not render void contracts to purchase un- 
registered securities. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, perhaps, obtain a general 
license to export goods subject to export 
license control. The President, by execu- 
tive order, has given the Administrator 


of Export Control discretionary power 
to authorize the Secretary of State 


to issue general licenses, instead of specific 
licenses for each shipment. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT neglect to file with the 
Internal Revenue Bureau the names of 
your employes who received at least $800, 
if single, or $2,000, if married, during the 
past year. Returns must be filed before 
February 15, under Internal Revenue reg- 
ulations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always escape juris- 
diction of the Wagrier Act because your 
business is entirely retail. The Labor 
Board holds that a retail store, operated 
by a national mail order company, is sub- 
ject to the act, since 39 per cent of its 
purchases come from outside the State 
and its general policies are fixed at na- 
tional headquarters. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT, under the Wagner Act, 
recognize a union, to which the majority 
of your workers belong, as the bargaining 
agent for its members only. The Seventh 








Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











Circuit Court of Appeals holds that the 
Wagner Act requires a union representing 
a majority of workers to be the bargaining 
agent for all workers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to pay a State 
gasoline tax on gasoline you supply to a 
contractor who is performing work under 
a defense contract. The Florida Supreme 
Court holds that the exemption of the 
Federal Government from State taxation 
does not extend this far. 


* * 


YOU CAN deduct, for income tax pur- 
poses, the loss you suffered when your au- 
tomobile was damaged in an accident that 
was not caused by your “willful negli- 
gence.” The Internal Revenue Bureau ad- 
vises that these damages are deductible as 
casualties. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT fail to file an individual 
income tax return just because your in- 
come is too small to pay a tax. Income tax 
laws now require returns to be filed on 
gross, rather than net, incomes, and all 
single persons who receive $800 a year, or 
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married persons who receive $2,000 a year, 
must file returns. 
* * * 

YOU CAN, if you and your wife file 
separate income tax returns, divide the 
$2,000 exemption in such proportions as 
you wish. That is, you may each claim 4 
$1,000 exemption, or you may take $1,500 
and your wife $500. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, under certain conditions, 
refuse to bargain collectively with a union 
of salesmen who sell your product. Among 
these conditions are: (1) that your prod- 
ucts can be obtained by any salesmen; 
(2) that you do not keep the salesmen on 
your pay rolls, and (3) that you exercise 
no supervision over their selling activities. 


x * * 


YOU CAN count the pay you give to 
your employes on holidays as overtime pay 
for purposes of the Walsh-Healey Act. 
The Public Contracts Administrator s 
rules, thereby giving some advantage to 
employers who allow their workers paid 
holidays. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT claim the $2,000 income 
tax exemption allowed to married _per- 
sons unless you were living with your wife 
during the taxable year. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau classifies married persons 
living apart, or divorced, as single persons, 
entitled only to the $800 exemption. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct for income tax 
purposes losses you suffer when you ex 
change securities under a corporation re 
organization plan. Where money or other 
property is received along with new s- 
curities, the Internal Revenue Bureau re- 
ports, taxable gain may result, but no 
loss is recognized. Gains are not recog 
nized in exchanges alone. 

* * * 


YOU CAN claim a $400 exemption for 
a dependent under federal income tat 
laws, whether or not you support the de- 
pendent in your own household. 

* * % 

YOU CANNOT take a full income tat 
exemption for a child born during the 
taxable year. The Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau will allow you only a proportionate 
share of the $400 credit for dependents 
when your status changes during the year. 
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Five Key Officials 
In Nation’s Arms 
Production Effort 


The very core of the Government’s de- 
fense production effort is the office of five 
men who until recently had remained out 
of the headlines. These five officials, upon 
whose shoulders rest the major responsibil- 
ity for the nation’s defense push, are John 
D. Biggers, William L. Batt, W. Averell 
Harriman, E. F. Johnson and W. H. 
Harrison. 

As organized under the new Office of 
Production Management, these men are in 
charge of one of OPM’s three principal 
units, the Production Division, Mr. Big- 
gers is the director, and Mr. Batt his 
deputy director. Under them, heading the 
three chief branches of the division, are 
Mr. Harriman, who deals with industrial 
materials; Mr. Johnson, in charge of air- 
craft, ordnance and tools; and Mr. Har- 
rison, who directs the work concerning 
ships, construction and supplies. 

These five officials realize that their job 
is perhaps the most important in the en- 
tire defense setup. They are working on 
the theory that production is to be the 
supreme effort of the United States, or, as 
Mr. Biggers said recently, “the nation’s 
first line of defense.” And already they 
are beginning to crack the whip to get 
work under way. 

A few days ago, for example, in em- 
phasizing that “now is the time when we 
need for our defense every possible pro- 
ductive resource and facility in our manu- 
facturing industry,” Mr. Biggers warned 
factory managers that the Administration 
will not permit “needed facilities to re- 
main idle.” As illustrations, he cited cases 
where typewriter plants were building 
machine guns, and organizations of the 
blind were making Army pillowcases. 
“There is no country foundry, no back- 
alley parts maker, no neighborhood ma- 
chine-shop, no employer of two or three or 
a handful of workmen, who may not be 
needed for the total task of defense pro- 
duction.” That is the attitude of Mr. 
Biggers and his staff of assistants as 
they delve into their first immediate 
problem. 

These top men of the Production Di- 
vision are a part of the new business 
“brain trust” now in Washington, num- 
bering in the hundreds, most of them big 
industrialists serving for a dollar a year, 
many of them in opposition to New Deal 
domestic policies. When they first arrived 
m the capital, they were not given a 
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clear-cut sense of direction, or a right of 
way to follow the direction, but now all is 
different. The shift is away from control 
by the New Deal planning group. And 
these industrialists alone are being armed 
with authority to carry through the vast 
defense program. Now it is they who are 
on the inside—with almost complete con- 
trol. 

Director Biggers, suave, soft-spoken 
president of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company of Toledo (maker of most of the 
automobile glass in the country), has 
served for the last seven months as Wil- 
liam Knudsen’s deputy on the Defense 
Commission. Mr. Knudsen, of course, as 
OPM’s Director General, is the big boss 
of the production program, and Mr. Big- 
gers continues as his right-hand man, as 
the official responsible for carrying out the 
details. 

A handsome, 52-year-old multimillion- 
aire, John Biggers has a background of 
practical business training and Chamber 
of Commerce research and statistical 
study. Also, he has had previous Govern- 
ment experience, as a Republican mem- 
ber of the Business Advisory Council in 
the Department of Commerce. 

Deputy Director Batt, 55-year-old presi- 
dent of S. K. F. Industries (ball bearings) 
of Philadelphia, has been with the defense 
program since its beginning, in charge of 
mining and mineral problems. A promi- 


nent member of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and one of its most con- 
ciliatory representatives, he has spent a 
good deal of his career relieving friction 
in business-government relations as well 
as in machines. 

The division’s three unit heads likewise 
have been with the Defense Commission 
and the new OPM since their organiza- 
tion. Mr. Harriman, in charge of indus- 
trial materials, is on leave of absence from 
the chairmanship of the board of directors 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. Aside from 
railroad training, he has had wide expe- 
rience in the fields of shipping, publishing 
and finance (and polo playing). Mr. John- 
son, chief of the aircraft, ordnance and 
tools unit, formerly was vice president of 
Mr. Knudsen’s General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Harrison, of the ships, construction 
and supplies section, is on leave of ab- 
sence from his post as vice president and 
chief engineer of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. In that position 
he had general direction of the corpora- 
tion’s construction activities, work that 
reached into every state of the nation. 
That experience, said Mr. Knudsen at the 
time of Mr. Harrison’s appointment, “gives 
him a unique knowledge of the architec- 
tural and engineering professions and the 
building construction industry throughout 
the country.” 
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All Out for Defense (Funds) 


By Our Indefensible Correspondent 


Everything is “defense” nowadays—at least for budget- 
spending purposes. You just can’t imagine how defensible it all 
is when it comes to getting cash out of the Treasury. As the 
House Appropriations Committee begins to hold hearings on 
next year’s divvy of the tax money, so as to put on short rations 
every agency that is not vital to defense, the War Department 
will be lucky to get a dime in cash money. 

The kind of co-operation, of course, that such agencies as the 
Advisory Council of the National Arboretum and the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts are going to extend to the defense authorities 
is a secret, and necessarily so. We could not permit spies, 
saboteurs and fifth columnists to learn about our secret 
weapons, now, could we? 

Take the Bureau of Fisheries, for instance. Better take it to 
leeward, incidentally. It is going to play a vital part in our 
national defense by training fish to explode mines, and by en- 
couraging marine growths to cluster on the bottoms of poten- 
tially enemy warships. 

This vital defense work and also the appropriations for the 
next fiscal year will be divided by the Bureau of Fisheries with 
the Division of Fish Industries of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, the International Pacific Fisheries Commission, the Inter- 
national Fisheries Commission and Hamilton Fish. 

The Disaster Loan Corporation, it is learned from unim- 
peachable sources, has a plan to lend disasters to the enemy. 
This program will be included as an amendment to the Lend- 
Lease Bill now being debated in Congress. The Federal Board 
of Surveys and Maps is going to ask $5,000,000,000 to alter all 
the road maps distributed by gasoline stations so the invader 
will follow wrong directions and find himself in Maine, which 
this Administration considers an unfriendly State. 

The Department of Agriculture is not going to be caught 
napping in this great emergency. We mean the emergency of 
reduced appropri- 
ations for nonde- 


tain live animals used as a beverage by occidentals.” So com 
are animals, but maybe the Department of Agriculture doesn't 
understand Japanese.) 

The Weather Bureau is seeking $5,000,000,000 for extra help 
to provide fogs and storms off both coasts when an invasion is 
expected, but it has done so well without (A) money or (B) 
expected invasion that an economy-minded Congress will prob- 
ably slash that request to $4,999,999,900. Having saved $100 
there, Congress will naturally feel justified in increasing the 
appropriation for the annual Rivers and Harbors Bill, on the 
theory that the more rivers and harbors we have the more navy 
we can use and the more navy we have the more security; the 
more security we have, the more prosperity; the more pros 
perity, the more taxes; the more taxes, the more money to spend. 
Really, government is no problem at all if one only applies 
oneself to the fundamentals. 

There is a lot of controversy over the Labor Department’ 
place in the national defense scheme. Congress is pretty sure 
to abolish the Department’s U.S. Conciliation Service, fo 
obvious reasons. No conciliation, no appeasement, says the 
State Department. Well, Miss Perkins came right back a 
Mr. Hull on that one. She points out that the State Depart- 
ment has an item in its budget for “the Division of American 
Republics.” A nice howdydo! Mr. Roosevelt is working night 
and day for Pan-American unity, and Mr. Hull’s State Depart- 
ment wants money for the division of American republics! 

Congress probably will side with Miss Perkins on that one, 
for the boys have spotted in the Labor Department a “Division 
of Public Contracts,” in which they heartily believe, if the split 
is done right. 

There is a strong move by the isolationists to do away with 
the United States Foreign Service, too. Why; they ask, should 
we spend good money to be of service to foreigners? 

The one agency 
certain to get allit 





fense agencies. 
(Dear “Life,” 
while you are in 
the Department of 
Agriculture will 
you find out why 
they have a Bu- 
reau of Animal In- 





dustry and a Bu- 
reau of Dairy In- 
dustry, both? 
Aren’t cows ani- 
mals? Ed.) 
(Dear Ed., 
speaking of cows, 
did you ever see 
the Japanese defi- 
nition of milk? It 
is ‘“*‘a juice 
squeezed from cer- 








THE SUPREME COURT ano NATIONAL DEFENSE: THE CouRT uP- 
HOLDS @N INJUNCTION FORBIDDING QLIENS To LAND IN THE 
U-S-A- IN TIME OF War ----- 


asks, however, is 
the Federal Power 


times like _ these, 
as our President 
points out, there 
cannot be any lim- 
itations of federal 
power. 

If any national 
defense funds are 
left for the Navy 
Secretary Knot 
would like $3 for 
a new pair of oars 
for its rowboat. 
The old pair wa 
busted digging 
clams for bait o 
the last junket. 
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Evrtor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Strange Bedfellows 

Sir: —While we want England to win 
the war, we should remember that war, as 
well as politics, makes queer bedfellows. In 
the first World War, Turkey fought against 
England, now the two are friends; Russia 
fought against Germany, her forces pene- 
trated west as far as Danzig, and now Rus- 
sia is neutral. 

The signatures to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles were hardly dry when London 
opened its banks to the conquered foe, and 
played the game of rebuilding Germany. 
This may happen again. 

What a chagrin to America after our 
help that England, according to Ambassa- 
der Kennedy, may become “national so- 
cialistic’—or even communistic! 

Denver, Colo. Aucust Fast 


* + 


A Program for Congress 

Sir:—We are hearing a great deal about 
democracy and the privileges and blessings 
of freedom and liberty, but not nearly 
enough of the duties and responsibilities 
that must be practiced to maintain that 
freedom. We should keep in touch with 
the legislative bodies; if we have pro- 
found convictions about what is needed 
for the welfare of the country, it is our 
duty—yours and mine—to write our state 
and national representatives. They want 
to know the voice of the people. 

Congress is now in session; the issues 
before it are tremendous, momentous. 
Our liberty, well-being, and perhaps life 
depend on the judgment of our represent- 
atives. Are they really alive to what 
is actually going on in the country? “Sev- 
enteen billions for defense,” without rid- 
ding the country of Nazi influences, is like 
a bridge without abutments or a house 
without a foundation. 

Let’s have sound fundamentals upon 
which to build our national defense, which 
would mean that Congress immediately 
pass laws to: (1) abrogate diplomatic im- 
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munity; (2) put a time limit on presiden- 
tial emergency powers; (3) investigate and 
police the Caribbean islands, so vital to 
the Panama Canal; (4) put a stop to obvi- 
ously Nazi-inspired strikes for the “dura- 
tion” and make plain to labor unions that 
the defense of this country is their job as 
well as the Army’s and Navy’s, that there 
is an emergency for them as well as for the 
rest of the citizens, and that we all have to 
sacrifice and labor is not to be excepted. 
Clarion, Pa. Norma H. ARNOLD 


* * 


A General Sales Tax? 


Sir:—Why does the President turn 
thumbs down on a general sales tax? It’s 
a tax easily assessed and fully collectable 
at reasonable expense. It is justifiable on 
the ground that it carries out the principle 
of equal taxation for all according to abil- 
ity to pay. It involves all commodities 
and services with competition tending to 
pass it down the line to the consumer 
where it rightfully belongs. We are all con- 
sumers alike—individuals, business, indus- 
try, agriculture, cities, and villages, all— 
and none would escape his rightful share 
of taxation. 

It requires little imagination to realize 
the amount a 2 per cent sales tax would 
produce. The proceeds would be sufficient 
to support expense of Government, defense 
program, super-highway construction, pen- 
sions and employment of all idle men. Not 
least of all, the re-spending by Govern- 
ment on a “pay-as-we-go” plan would 
function as a pulsating medium to con- 
tinue the circulation of our currency in an 
even and uninterrupted flow. No known 
form of circulation can endure without a 
pulsating agent of some kind. 

Claflin, Kans. B. G. Tuarp 


* * 


Our Relations With Russia 


Sir:—Hitler and his theory of govern- 
ment are entirely contrary to our way of 
life, but is it not equally true that Russia 
is a menace and has openly declared her- 
self against democracy? Then are we to 
assume that by defeating Germany we 
have solved the problem? May I ask why 
we are so partial to Russia in spite of 
sabotage and other acts committed by her 
and blamed on others? 

England says she is fighting for democ- 
racy and we also make the same statement, 
but does anyone stop to think what will be 
left of democracy when this war ends, ir- 
respective of the victory? No man now 
living can predict what the final end to 
our present situation will be, and are we 
indeed egotistic enough to believe that we 
can still lick the world? 

Pittsburgh, Pa. H. R. F. Orumuer 
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lt SMASHES the 
invisible! 


The cyclotron smashes atoms. Already 
it has been used to change one element 
into another. 

Ten years ago ARMCO engineers 
worked with scientists in developing the 
first cyclotron. Its magnetic core was 
made of ARMCO Ingot Iron, used 
today for most cyclotrons in America. 

Manufacturers have used ARMCO 
Ingot Iron for thirty-five years. Many 
industrial buildings are covered with 
galvanized sheets for durable weather 
protection. In another form it is known 
as the “world’s standard porcelain 
enameling iron.” Wherever a highly 
refined, ductile, durable and weldable 
sheet metal is required, ARMCO Ingot 
Iron usually gets the call. The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 581 
Curtis St., Middletown, O. 
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A New Capital Gains Tax? . . . Growing British Need 
For Ships . . . ‘Freezing’ Foreign Propaganda Funds 


Robert Jackson is President Roose- 
velt’s first choice as a successor to 
Justice McReynolds on the Supreme 
Court. 


2 2 


If Jackson moves up from the office 
of Attorney General to the Supreme 
Court, Solicitor General Francis Bid- 
dle will be offered a chance to move 
up from his job to that of Attorney 
General. 


2 £ & 


Joseph Kennedy’s attitude toward 
U.S. policy in aiding England is in- 
fluenced by what his friends say is 
a far-from-confident view of the Brit- 
ish ability to stand up before the 
coming German attack. 


x * 


High U.S. military and naval offi- 
cials are more optimistic about Brit- 
ish chances in turning back the com- 
ing German assault than are this 
country’s diplomatic officials. 


x * * 


Word passed down the line from the 
White House for restraint on the part 
of Democratic committee members 
in cross-examining opponents of the 
Lend-Lease Bill. Reason is that there 
is a desire to stir up as little contro- 
versy as possible. 


xk 


Observers just back from Europe, 
both official and unofficial, are re- 
porting that European nations, es- 
pecially in Hitler-dominated coun- 
tries, are tremendously impressed 
with the thought that U.S. power, 
present and potential, is to be used 
in Europe. This country, with its in- 
feriority complex, is said to be the 
only nation that underrates U. S. 
strength and influence in the world. 


x * * 


Britain is letting it be known that she 
will need 1,000 ships as soon as possi- 
ble from the United States, not the 
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200 that President Roosevelt is sug- 
gesting. British problem is compli- 
cated by having to supply forces in 
scattered parts of the world. 


xk * 


Sidney Hillman’s wing of the Office 
of Production Management (OPM) 
thinks that it is being left part-way 
out in the cold. Action is centering in 
other than: the labor sections of this 
organization. 


x * * 


Highest Army officials are almost 
holding their breath pending tests 
that will determine whether or not 
they are to come out right on their 
guess that a_ liquid-cooled motor 
could be developed to power this 
country’s pursuit and _ interceptor 
warplanes. 


x kk 


Word is going out from the Treasury 
to Congress tax experts that there is 
need to increase the tax on net capital 
gains and to tighten up the provision 
that permits net capital losses to be 
offset against capital gains. 


xk * 


Back of plans for “freezing” all for- 
eign funds in this country is the fact 
that Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
is very much impressed by evidence 
that Germans are using some of their 
American dollar balances to pay for 
propaganda. 


x *k * 


In some high Government circles, 
skepticism is expressed over the bene- 
fits to be obtained from lifting the 
“moral embargo” on Russia. Ob- 
servers were quick to point out that 
it could be little more than a gesture, 
because of overworked factories, and 
doubt that any inducement could 
bring Russia around to a common 
policy toward China. 


*£ 2&2 2 


The President has Senator Byrnes of 
South Carolina in mind, along with 


Attorney General Jackson, as a pos- 
sible appointee for the Supreme 
Court vacancy created by resigna- 
tion of Justice McReynolds. 


xk 


High officials are saying that, if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt invokes control over 
this nation’s imports and exports 
merely by executive order and with- 
out asking for authority from Con- 
gress, that will be the most sweeping 
presidential action, involving the 
gravest kind of national policy, yet 
carried out by the simple process of 
signing a document. 


x kk 


Reports that Chief Justice Hughes 
intends to resign from the Supreme 
Court are not correct and are believed 
by friends of the Chief Justice to be 
inspired by some persons interested 
in candidates for the position. 


x kk 


President Roosevelt looks for first 
new German moves to generate public 
pressures that will force Congress to 
speed up action on his lend-lease plan. 


x kk 


Rumors are growing» that many of 
the lesser New Dealers, miffed at the 
rising influence of business interests 
in Government, are seriously con- 
sidering handing in their resignations. 


xk 


Officials were somewhat surprised to 
find that, after they had invoked a 
voluntary “censorship” on news of 
naval ship movements and progress 
of naval building, the Congressional 
Record carried a detailed summary of 
every ship to be built and where. 


x kk 


Senator Alben W. Barkley dropped 
a polite hint to Vice President Wal- 
lace that he should refrain from 
speech-making as an occupant of his 
new office. The Vice President has 
told friends he plans to take the hint. 
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THE LIGHT THAT MUST NOT 


From hour to hour, on wavelengths 


from far and near, Americans own- 

ing 50,000,000 radio receiving sets 

hear the news of war overseas. The 

broadcasts tell of raiders in foreign 

skies; they tell of terrific explosions 

and flames seen more than 100 miles 

away. Commentators tell of blackouts 

—15 hours of blackness at a stretch 

in London...In the United States, 

radio isthe voice of national defense. 
A light in the darkness that en- 

shrouds the world is the truth of an 

uncensored radio... broad- 

casts from American aerial 

towers that stand as sen- 

tinels of freedom. Thelight 

of truth in American radio 

is not shaded or hooded 

...it is the glow of hope 

for free men everywhere. 


For many months now, the National 
Broadcasting Company, through 
modern improvements in equip- 
ment and increased power in short- 
wave transmitters, has helped to make 
certain that the slit of light on radios 
in homes throughout the Americas 
will burn as one great beacon of 
freedom... for these broadcasts 
spread into the far corners of the 
darkened world. 

By short waves, NBC is flashing 
the truth, as it is received from its 


GO OUT! 


American observers in foreign lands, 
and from the press associations. 

Cordial, two-way relations have 

been established through exchange 

of programs between North and 

South America...and NBC is happy 

that it has the opportunity and fa- 

cilities to contribute to the cultiva- 

tion of all-American friendships... 

every one of NBC’s programs are 

sent free of charge to Latin America, 

that they may be rebroadcast for the 

pleasure of our southern neighbors. 

That there shall be no 

blackout in the light of 

American radio...that there 

be no blindfolding of lis- 

teners, no hooding or cur- 

taining of the truth, is the 

aim of NBC...Radio’s light 

of truth must never fail, 
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